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A Day in Scotland. 


BY W. R. GILBERT, 













THE MORNING, 


If the merning riseth redde, 
Rise not thou, but keep thy bedde. 


Tuus the wisdom of the ancient bard, b 
we were all out early enough to see the mori 
ing rise over the hills toward Mon.rose vei 
red indeed. The night before we had watch: 
the west glow from orange to rose, fl:.shi 
the whole line of snow-drifted hills to the nort! 
east; and as the color faded slowly from the sk 
and the snow, and we walked home between t! 
dark pines in an air that smelt of resin and ix 
hopes for to-morrow rose higher and high« 
‘the glass was going up; Duncan, the keep: 
a man of few words, had given it as his opinio 
that there was more snow to come, but th: 
we might not get it for the present, and wit’ 
that comfortable assurance we began to thi: 
of the possibilities of really fine weather the 
next day, and with really fine weather equal 
fine shooting—woodcock twisting down the hi! 
side, pheasants sailing out over the valley, an 
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New Grand Central Palace above all, caper (capercailzie) rocketing from 
the spruce and stone fir that lined the highe:: 
ridge of the hill. 
MARCH 5Bth to 14th, 1914 ” 
SNOW ON THE HILL. ‘ 
These dreams belonged to Sunday evening. l 
Organized and Directed by On. Saturday we had had to stop shooting at 
° lunch, when the snow came down too thick); 
The International Exposition Company of New York for the beaters to get through the covert or tl: | 
guns to see what they were shooting at. W ‘ 
had to leave off with the knowledge, half irr . 
* tating and half full of hope, that the woods wer: | 
SPOR I SMEN & SHOW full of “cock; we had shot eleven in the morning ; 
before the snow came. All Saturday afternoon I 
oe a a and evening it snowed. Sunday was a day 0! , 
pure sunshine and radiant light on the hills, and . 
here we were on Monday morning, staring oui 
, t 
Forest and Stream at a scroll of cumulus and the reddest of re: " 
dawns. Would the snow keep off? Dunca: . 
s ra . ee oe thought it might for a bit, but that there wa ‘ 
Conservation societies, gun clubs and other sportsmen’s organizations are invited more snow to come. With. this comfort \ ' 
to co-operate with the management in the exhibition of private collections, etc. weet wp the Ball alter Rrenisingt, the meon ha t 
hidden in drifting gray in front of us, the su: b 
veiled in gray behind, and under our feet th- d 
For detailed information address snow flying in powder. The beaters waite: a 
for us in line in the wood, half way along ti = 
W. J. GALLAGHER, Manager Sportsmen’s Show side of the hill. 0 
A RATTLE FROM THE TREETOPS. 7 
New Grand Central Palace, New York : ee ; : . 
The beats on this hill were long strips oi ni 
spruce and stone fir and larch, intersected by IS 
narrow paths and rides—so narrow, indeed. that al 
a bird swinging forward over the trees would a 
: ly be seen by the gun in time for the hastic:t W 
VE panded , : : 
THE NARRATI OF A SPORTSMAN snap, which was either followed by a satis- In 
—_ factory crash in the trees behind, or else by ti: W 
unhappy realization on the part of the gun th:t as 
INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES ||i222c2o0css toa Beh 
there is a separate and distinct pleasure in t!i's de 
EDGAR F. RANDOLPH sort of snap shooting. It is no question »{ th 
A series of heating sceniatecences of rare checm fee the eportemen and for the wider circle which delighi- “fluffy” birds flapping up in front of the ¢.n fire 
in t tal f tdoor life. ith none of the high coloring and exaggeratio: yhich giv fal t s i 7 r? 
cany heating steviah, Mr. Randolph's book is never lacking in interest. Se ee ant tumbling down before they have had ann - 
He covers So field of apezt with oe rifle, oa pad . drawing a vivid word picture of life in the open. to get up their proper pace. These wild pheas- a 
bordinatin is own exploits to the main inciden s of outdoor experience, givi much valuable inf Z ishi : rards 
dion on enmap life, bunting and habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the Sreskaes- ants get up an astonishing pace in a few yards, 
of his viewpoint. and come along low over the trees as fast as 
This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every big-game hunter of i é 4 i +} 
will seane ut real value to the novice who is planning an excursion into the wild. baat ae aon pes ve — a And mere, for the th 
Cloth, 170 pages. Richly illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. cutcntliePerein Br esses yews * ? eeneent . mi 
the guns got a good deal of shooting at rabbits val 
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for I think rabbits run uncertainly in snow; tliey 


of 
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scem to lose their bearings and to come for- 
ward tentatively and much slower than usual, 
without that valiant dash across the ride that 
so often carries a whole scut back to its burrow. 
But it was not till the third beat through the 
flank of the wood that there came from some- 
where in the treetops a burst and a rattle, and 
from the line of beaters a shout of “Forward!” 
All that one of the guns, stationed in a ride to 
the left, can see is a vision of a dark body 
fleeing over the pines below him toward a point 
where he knows another gun is standing; then 
come two barrels fired as fast as two can be 
fired, and after the second a pause—then a 
siperb crash in the trees. The first caper has 
flown to his proper ending; after him (or, 
rither, her, for the great bird turns out to be 
a hen) three more capers swing forward to a 
keeper stationed away out on the. right, ot 
which he brings down one and has no luck with 
the others—small blame to him in those narrow 
rides. And afterward comes another long beat 
which ends unsatisfactorily. The cock pheasants 
seem to have run out where there are none to 
stop them, and all the caper break back. The 
beat ends with the picking up of a woodcock 
which, perhaps hit by a first barrel, or possibly 
finished off by a neighbor, falls dead suddenly 
and a little unexpectedly a long way behind the 
line of guns. 


THE RIVER BANK. 


The difficulty up to the present, however, 
has been not so much the breaking back of the 
caper, for the best of the caper shooting is to 
come in the afternoon, but to know what has 
become of the pheasants. The head keeper de- 
cides that most of them—they are all wild 
birds—must be along a high wooded bank, which 
runs by the little Versen, sheltered from the 
rough weather. The line of beaters goes back 
to the far side of the wood; two guns go back 
with them, one to walk just ahead of the line, 
and the other a hundred yards or so in front 
of him; and the third gun, with the keepers, 
lines the bank at the end of the wood. And 
the head keeper proves to be right. There are 
plenty of pheasants along the bank; the only 
difficulty is that they will not fly. as they should 
over the guns. Some break back, others swing 
along to the side, a few of them so high as to 
offer the most exhilarating temptations to the 
guns walking by the river. One of them, though 
not a high bird, falls actually in the river, and 
is carried down stream, waving over the falls 
and boulders an uplifted tail, a protesting leg; 
a spaniel retrieves him a quarter of a mile below 
where he fell. But the prettiest piece of shoot- 
ing along this bank comes almost at the end, 
with three partridges which had been flushed 
as the forward guns went down to their places, 
and which rise again in front of the beaters to 
do what is from the guns’ point of view exactly 
the right thing; one swerves back to the gun in 
front of him, and the third goes straight for- 
ward to the guns at the end of the bank—all 
three to fall as partridges should. 


CAPER, ROE, PHEASANTS. 


And after lunch comes beating the hill on 
the other side of the road for caper—caper 
nixed with toe deer, pheasants, pigeons and 
rabbits. Nobody wants to shoot the roe, for 
of all graceful woodland creatures a roe gets 
the gun to look the other way quickest; but 
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there are foresters and farmers to be thought of 
even before roe, and the afternoon as a fact 
lessens the number on the hill by three—a doe 
and two bucks. But the caper shooting is the 
real thing. In the afternoon the beats through 
the pines and firs are shorter than they had 
been in the morning, and every beat through 
the afternoon adds its own feature and incident 
to the day—first the thrill and rattle of the 
great bird leaving his treetop, then the guessing 
which way he goes, then the snap at the out- 
stretched head and dark wings silhouetted 
against the sky, and, following that, silence or a 
thud through breaking larch branches. Once a 
bird came high over two of the guns, and four 
barrels seemed hardly to touch him; but the 
third gun on higher ground saw what the 
others could not see for the trees, and the bird 
went down dead perhaps a hundred and fifty 
yards in the covert behind. Once a hen caper 
was flushed on the highest plateau of the hill 
among short spruces which drifted down layers 
of snow in a wind that felt as if it had blown a 
hundred years over ice—‘“the wind that blows 
between the worlds.” Down she swung over 
the pines, and a gun cracked at her; she swung 
on, and then a branch broke; there was a call, 
and the keeper knew where to pick her up next 
beat. 
THE GREAT BIRD. 

But the best beat was the last of the day. 
The hill had been beaten up toward the far side, 
and now it was to be taken back over the guns 
stationed from half way down the slope to the 
bottom, so that the caper would fly over the 
valley to another hill behind the guns. And it 
was not only the fact that the caper came high, 
which made the shooting difficult. You had to 
stand—there was nowhere else to stand—on the 
very steep side of a hill covered with bracken 
heather, and holes, all deep in snow. If a bird 
came hustling out of the trees and you did not 
get him with your first barrel—a thing which 
happened more often than not—you either fired 
your second barrel in extreme peril, or you fell 
down the hill. It was past four o’clock, and 
though the snow threw up a light against the 
pines, the pines were very tall and dark, and 
the capers were very dark and silent as they 
came through the tops of the pines. Perhaps if 
you could get a good place to stand, and a 
good light on the birds and trees, and a good 
open space of sky above you, it would not 
matter so much that capers fly fast and high. 
But the really valuable testimony to the diffi- 
culty of shooting caper under the conditions of 
that particular beat is the fact that all (I think) 
of the pheasants which came out over the guns 
were killed, besides a roe and a woodcock; but 
of the caper words were spoken which are not 
spoken of the dead. The vision remains with 
me of a gray and yellow evening sky, a high 
hill of larch and pine half a mile away, and of 
great black birds on level wings floating out 
toward the sunset. The sunset was gray that 
evening, as gray as the sunrise had been red. 
But if we followed the advice of the sage and 
had kept our beds, we should have lost a day 
among snow and pines and great game birds 
which sets itself apart to be marked with its own 
red letter in the shooting calendar. 
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7 BERMUDA 


By S. S. “*BERMUDIAN.” (The ship used by 
President Wilson. Twinscrew, 10,518 tons 
displacement. Submarine signals; wireless; orchestra. 
Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. F 
Gila at the deck Sa = eg 
Tours include Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 
New S. S. “‘Guiama” and other steamers fortnightly 
for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoesand Demerara. 


For full information apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Bread- 
way, New York; THOS. COOK & SON,245 and 2081 Broadway, 264 and 
S53 Sth Avenue, N. Y., or any Ticket Agent. 



















SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


“Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Ski: 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads ond Ruan Birds 
Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 












J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
stasis purvents a soa. = _ prices. 349 — of 
is and s s for furriers and taxidermists. anal 
Streot, New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 















FERGUSON'S 
Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Cor. Nassau St., 
New York. 




























With Silver Plated 
motive Reflec- 

torsand Adjustable 

Attachments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, , 
For rtsmen’s use. Combines Head 
Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, i 
ae Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
ern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp ent, 




























Never Sick! Readers of the 
Health Culture Magazine 


Teaching the art of building and pre- 
serving health without the use of 
Edited by Elmer Lee, M.D., one of 
brightest and most advanced writers on 















the Art of Living, whose teachings on the 
causes of and drugless metheds ef 
treatment are attracting wide-spread at- 
tention. The Relation te of Feed, 







is to mak its readers better Ph 

ei i 
Mentally and Morally, tosave ees 
of children, adding to the length of 
and the cure of disease by the use 

less methods. eS the use of drugs, 




















In changing address, the old as well. as the 
new should be given. 
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oro or oreo: 
21 Park Place 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON ju. You cis 
FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 


DRY FLY TACKLE 
DRY FLY RODS. 
“PEERLESS” Special 9% feet... .$5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 91% feet 10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 934 feet. ..18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 914 feet. 35.00 
“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 


3 yds. 40 yds. 
Each. Each. 


SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods). .$5.50 $7.00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods 3.50 4.50 
INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7% 
feet, 40 cents each. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING 
FLIES. 
On Hooks No. 12 or 15 $1.00 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank..... 1.25 


OUR 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 
ever issued. It is not only a “CATALOG” but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Its 


“NOVEL INDEX” gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Sele Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Bay 
PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP RHI PHP PD Perce 


| THOS. J. CONROY 


28 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods | °y york 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


x 
| 


$? 5,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
. $12.50 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, iw’ York 


DIXON’S GRAPHITE HAlb & HAIG 


A Lubricant and Rust Preventive 
For Rod and Gun. Write for 
A Sample and Booklet No. P82. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


Ir your advertising copy isn’t ready, or if 


De De Pe cece cD. SocHocecPecpechecechee 


Pi PPP sR 


: 


John Street 


it’s too hot to prepare it, send us data and we 
will have one of our staff write your advertise- 
ment and submit it to you for your “O. K.” 
There is no charge for this service. 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES 


422 Se. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 


ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Gidg., Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address “‘Designer,’”’ Boston 


GET THE BEST 


CHOCOLAT and 
COCOA 


FOR 
pve sil HOME 


ASK FOR SUCHARD’S 


or CAMP 


ee 


‘3 


William 


Nov. 15, 1913. 


Holder Tope 


| Shaving Sfick| 


The top is a holder 
for the fingers while 
using the soap anda 
firm base for the stick 
to stand on while 
using the razor. 


The soap is Wil- 
liams’ with all the 
purity, richness and 
creamy, abundant 
lathering qualities 
that the name Wil- 
liams insures in shav- 
ing soap. 


Special Williams’ Set 
for your outing kit 


Wehaveput upin a neat, attract- 
ive, compact box samples of such 
Williams toilet requisites as you 
will need, which will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of 24 cents 
in stamps, if your dealer does not 
supply you. The set contains: 


Talc Powder 

Dental Cream 

Shaving Cream 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap 


Address 
THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A’ Glastonbury, Conn. 















Six Months, $1.50, 
$3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy, 
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Alaska, the White Man’s Happy Hunting Ground 


‘HEN the man who is fond of big-game 
W hunting plans a trip for sport and 
recreation, he finds the problem of 
where to go for an enjoyable outing becoming 
each year more difficult to solve. In pioneer 
days the hunting grounds of the United States 
were famous all over the world. Gradually the 
wild animals retreated before the advancing 
civilization, until now the sportsman realizes 
he must wander far afield to find a region where 
game abounds in sufficient numbers to insure 
sport. He looks over the game fields of 
America and his eyes turn to Alaska as the 
most promising hunting grounds of Uncle Sam’s 
domain. 

Alaska, America’s last frontier, has be- 
come known as “the hunter’s paradise.” Here 
he will find a virgin wilderness and game in 
abundance and variety. A country of vast dis- 
tances, it is the home of countless wild animals 
which thrive and multiply in regions where they 
are but little disturbed by man. 

The distance from Ketchikan in Southeast- 
ern Alaska to Point Barrow on the Arctic is 
nearly as great as the distance from Cuba to 
Greenland on the Atlantic Coast. In a coun- 
try of such immense distances, with such large 
sections sparsely populated, game is found as 
plentiful as it was a hundred years ago in por- 
tions of the United States. Possessing such a 
varied climate, ranging from the mild region 
of Southeastern and Southwestern Alaska to 
the frozen areas of the Arctic, the territory is 
naturally the home of many different varieties 
of wild animals. 

Although hunting is good in many sections 
of the North, there are several well known por- 
tions which have become popular with sports- 
men principally, on account of their comparative 
accessibility. These sections include the various 
parts of Southeastern Alaska; the White River 
and Nabesna districts, accessible from-Cordova; 
the Kenai district, reached from Seward; the 
Kodiak Island and the Alaska Peninsula region 
and Bering Sea, reached by way of Nome, 
where polar bear, walrus, musk-ox and other 
\rctic animals abound. 

To big-game hunters Alaska probably ap- 
peals the strongest. There are four types of 
bear recognized by the hunter of Alaska, the 
brown bear, the grizzly, the black bear, and the 
polar bear. The most numerous and important 
variety is that of the brown bear. Of these 
the gigantic Kodiak bear, of Kodiak Island, is 
foremost among the large animals of the North. 
They are the largest carnivorous animals in the 
world, being aproached in size only by the 





By ROSS MERRICK 


polar bear. There have been specimens killed 
weighing as much as sixteen hundred pounds, 
while the skin of one taken from Kodiak Island 
measured ten feet in width and fifteen feet in 
length. The brown bear range almost exclusive- 
ly in the coast regions and are found from ex- 
treme Southeastern Alaska to the Alaska Pe- 
ninsula and the adjacent islands. The Kodiak 
and other brown bear are not only terrifying 


J. C. TOLMAN, 
Senior Game Warden, Kenai and Alaska Peninsula. 


from their great size and strength, but are often 
dangerous to the travelers and hunters, as well 
as a pest to prospectors, continually destroy- 
ing caches and provisions, and frequently when 
come upon unawares pursuing the miners. They 
are great and skillful fishers, though 
vegetarians when the salmon season is past. 
These bear which seem to be a cross between 
a brown bear and a grizzly are known for their 
ferociousness and make excellent hunting for 
the sportsman properly equipped. Their vital- 
ity is amazing. They have a reputation for 
their ability to assimilate lead, and unless 
dropped by a brain shot, are dangerous, even 
though suffering from a fatal wound through 


salmon 








the heart. To the hunter who has never killed 
one of these huge plantigrades and is looking 
for an exciting experience in big-game hunt- 
ing, his desire will be gratified in the pursuit 
of this animal. 

The grizzlies are of two varieties, whose 
habits are similar to the grizzly of the United 
States. The Kenai grizzly has his habitat on 
the Kenai Peninsula for which he is named, 
while the interior species range the greater 
part of Alaska, from the St. Elias Alps to the 
Endicott and Alaskan ranges, usually near the 
upper limit of timber. They are said to have 
a reputation for ferocity second only to the 
Kodiak bear. 

Black bear are also plentiful in the North, 
being found wherever evergreen timber grows. 
They roam all over Alaska south and east of 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim tundras. While.not 
of excessive size, some have been killed having 
a skin approaching eight feet. They are often 
located with difficulty, as they are quite shy, 
their color harmonizing with their surrounding 
environment. While the coast bear are usually 
black in color, those of the interior are fre- 
quently of a cinnamon variety. 

Away from the coast of Alaska is found 
the rare and little known glacier bear. This 
bear is about half the size of-the ordinary black 
bear, its distinguishing feature being that its 
shoulders are on a level with its hips, a short 
neck and no hump on its shoulders. These bear 
are of many colors from that of a silver-tipped 
fox and black fox to all shades of the blue fox, 
including the surface blue of the glacier. They 
have a fine pelt which more resembles the fur 
of a fox than that of the bear family. These 
handsome little bear weigh from one hundred 
to two hundred pounds. These bears cling to 
the glacier wall most of the time, only coming 
down off the glacier for a short time in the 
twilight of the day to feed on berries, grass, 
roots of the wild-pea vine, and to catch salmon. 
This little fellow has won for himself a repu- 
tation as a fighter, but is rarely hunted be- 
cause of the difficulty in following him over 
the crevassed glaciers. 

Polar bear abound in the Arctic Ocean and 
northern Bering Sea. They come down into 
Bering Sea in large numbers every fall on the 
drift ice, and are found on St. Lawrence and 
St. Matthew islands, where hunting is good. In 
the spring many return north to the Arctic on 
the ice packs. 

The giant Alaska moose, the largest of its 
kind, is found in abundance in Alaska. The 
moose of Alaska are of enormous size, and 
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weigh sometimes exceeding sixteen hundred 
pounds. The average spread of their magnifi- 
cent antlers is over five feet from tip to tip, 
while there are many record spreads exceeding 
six feet, with a maximum example of six feet 
nine inches. Their range covers practically all 
of timbered Alaska, except in the southeastern 
part. They are found in quite large numbers 
in the Yukon and the Tanana valleys. It does 
not travel far north of the Yukon River. It 
also ranges south into the Kuskokwim valley 
and the Alaskan range, but are especially num- 
erous on the Kenai Peninsula, where favorable 
conditions produce specimens of a size un- 
equalled elsewhere. Old-timers in the country 
assert that there are at least ten moose here 
where there was one a half dozen years ago, 
and ascribe the increase to the fact that all the 
wolves that were formerly so plentiful have 
been killed off. 

From Kenai Lake down the Kenai River 


to Cook’s Inlet is the herding ground of thou-. 


sands of these magnificent animals, and in the 
winter they seem to lose much of their fear of 
man that they show in the summer season, and 
may be photographed at will. There is an 
abundance of feed for them in the Kenai River 
valley, and they are all in fine shape for this 
time of year. With proper care and a firm en- 
forcement of the game laws that prohibit the 
killing of the cow moose, there will be thou- 
sands of these great animals here for years to 
come. 

The caribou of Alaska are the only ones 
found in the United States. Alaskan hunters 
usually divide caribou into two classes—wood- 
land caribou and barren ground caribou; but 
scientists say there are three species. The 
Arctic, ranging in North Alaska; the Grant, on 
Alaska Peninsula, and the Stone, on Kenai 
Peninsula. The habitat of the caribou is the 
reindeer moss regions; largely the tundras and 
the barren mountain ridges. Wherever men 
come in numbers the unsuspicious caribou are 
rapidly exterminated or driven away, for they 
are gregarious, are not keen sighted, and dis- 
play scant sagacity, including hunters. They 
keep to the open country and rarely enter tim- 
ber, so that they are readily found and easily 
slaughtered. - They suffer less from the trophy 
hunters than from the meat hunters, who sup- 
ply mining camps and prospectors. 

The immense herds of caribou of the North 
move from place to place, generally up and 
down the Tanana valley—from the headwaters 
of the Tanana River north to the Chandler 
country. These herds are levied upon annually 
by the hunters from Forty-Mile, Eagle, Circle 
and the mining towns along the Tanana River. 
The sight of thousands of these animals cross- 
ing a trail, taking days to do so, is a strong 
reminder of the former migrations of the 
buffalo on the plains of the West. Every year 
the Fairbanks papers tell of the passage north 
and south of these animals between Fairbanks 
and the Circle district. Herds equally large 
range the little known Arctic slope along the 
Endicott Mountains. 

The pure white Dall variety is the only 
mountain sheep found in Alaska. Near the 


snow line of the mountain ranges, in the Wran- 
gell, Endicott, and especially in the Alaskan 
range and Mount McKinley district, they are 
plentiful, though difficult to kill. 


These white 
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sheep are totally different from the dark big 
horn of the Rockies, and only until recent years 
have they been known to science. 

They are keen of vision and, unlike most 
animals, depend upon eyesight for warning of 
danger; but despite this, it is no easy task to 
approach one of these alert, far-sighted animals 
on an open mountainside. To those physically 


equipped for it, hunting mountain sheep is the 
grandest sport the hunter can find, and Alaska 
is one of the best fields for it in the world. 
Wild goats are very plentiful in. the North 
and can be found in nearly every mountainous 
section of the territory, although their prin- 
cipal range is in the coast slopes of the main- 


PREPARING A CARIBOU ROAST FOR 
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land mountains, from Portland Canal north to 
the western spurs of the Chugach Mountains. 

It lives almost entirely at high altitudes, 
frequenting steep cliffs, rock-walled cafions and 
mountain peaks of even more forbidding nature 
than those traversed by mountain sheep. To 
approach a wild goat successfully is more of a 
feat of mountaineering than crafty hunting. To 
get above a white goat in most cases is to get 
up among the angels. Besides the difficulty of 
getting a shot at them, many obstacles are en- 
countered in packing them down the mountain. 

Deer are also found in Alaska to some ex- 
tent, especially in the forest of Southeastern, 
Southern and Central Alaska. The little 
Sitkan deer, once so plentiful on the mainland 
and islands of Southeastern Alaska, were 
slaughtered by the thousands in past years, but 
now bid fair to hold their own under existing 
game laws. 
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Big timber wolves are occasionally found 
in the timbered regions of this country and 
gray wolves are to be seen along the outskir(s 
of the Caribou lands. Foxes thrive in every 
portion of the North, and include the white 
Arctic, the red and the silver-gray species. 

Of the smaller game found in Alaska is the 
rabbit, more correctly speaking, the northern 
hare, which changes its color to white in winter. 
These hares are abundant in some seasons and 
almost unknown at others, dying off at time 
by the thousands as though stricken by 
plague. At such time they will be found every- 
where lying dead in the trails or floating dow: 
the streams. 

Among the game birds are a great variety 
of ducks, including mallards, pintails, gadwa!! 
widgeons, blue-bills, green- and _ blue-wing 
teal, butterballs, long tails, canvasbacks, har!o- 
quins, shelldrakes, and, in fact, nearly all \ 
rieties except the eastern wood duck. 

The North is the breeding ground { 
geese, ducks, swans, cranes, plovers, snipe ar 
other kinds of waterfowl and shore birds 
Most of the migratory game birds go north 
May and start in August. The main or greai 
spring migration lasts only a short time, b 
the fall migration lasts from a month to s:x 
weeks. 

There is a great variety of Arctic waterfow!] 
that are never seen south of the Alaska Peniii- 
sula and the Aleutian Islands. These inclu 
the eider duck and the emperor goose. Tlie 
hunting for waterfowl is- best in Southeastern 
and Southern Alaska rather than in the i 
terior or northern portion, where they remain 
only during the breeding season. 

While there are no quail in Alaska, tlic 
family is well represented by the beautif 
ptarmigan, two varieties of which are abundan 
the rock ptarmigan, of the mountain tops, and 
the willow ptarmigan, of the lowlands. TI! 
mountain bird is the smaller of the two, and 
erroneously called mountain quail, while tl 
sourdough name of “tomicans” is applied i: 
discriminately to both. These birds have 
brown plumage in the summer, almost th 
exact color of the tundra moss. In the winte: 
they change to a pure white color. Shootin 
the birds is very similar to hunting prairi: 
chickens. 

Grouse are found in the wooded regions . 
Alaska, most commonly in the interior.. In th 
North these birds are given a name well know” 
to all hunters, of “fool hen.” Killing them : 
often not difficult, as flocks of the birds wi 
roost in trees, where half of their number may 
be shot before the rest flutter a wing. They 
grow to a size of an ordinary domestic chicken. 

Aside from offering a great field for tl 
nimrod, Alaska is a paradise for the angle 
The fishing season is open all the year roun 
and there are few places where the disciple o: 
Izaak Walton may not enjoy good’ sport. I: 
all the lakes and rivers there are fish that wi 
take bait or fly. Most of the streams in th: 
interior fairly teem with gamy grayling, whic!) 
weigh about a pound and a half and can be 
caught with a fly or other bait. 

Five kinds of trout are found in Alask:, 
consisting of the rainbow, Dolly Varden, lake, 
cut-throat and steelhead. The steelhead usually 
called salmon trout are the most numerous, fo!- 
lowing the salmon up stream to their spawn- 
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ing grounds. Trout in the streams will take a 
spoon bait. The angler should have a variety 
of flies in his book. The professor is a very 
good fly, but they will also strike at royal- 
coachman and brown and bDlack-hackles. The 
black-gnat is the best fly for the grayling, while 
it will take gray gnats, brown and black-hackles, 
coachman and royal-coachman. Various kinds 
of bait are used, but fishermen always take 
ilong a few cans of preserved salmon eggs, as 


Camping on 


¢ AM sitting as I write this on the sandy beach 
5 of a little cove by the mouth of a tiny 
stream, which pushes out into the ocean on 
ie shores of Newfoundland. We are camped 
ere on Random Island, on the north shore of 
rinity Bay. Half a mile across the sound I 
-an see the green slopes of the main land roll-' 
‘ng back to the blue hills of the interior, which 
re now, at sunset, silhouetted against the golden 
low of the western sky. Back of me stretch 
‘or miles the forests and barrens of this island. 
n front of me, away back of the blue hills and 
ine glorious sunset lie the forests and bogs of 
ihe back country, the winter range of the cari- 
uu. For two hundred and fifty miles, between 
ere and the western coast, there is no house 
r dwelling place of man. Even the courses of 
iany of the streams and the positions of many 
of the lakes and mountains are unknown and 
unmapped. 
I have been watching one of my campmates 
taking advantage of an extra high tide to float 
me heavy logs of driftwood along the shore 
to near the wood pile, and waiting for the guide 
to finish getting supper ready. An interesting 
old character this guide is, too. He has been 
telling me of caribou hunts he has seen, a 
memento of one of which he will bear to his 
grave in the form of a great scar on his face, 
gotten in a hand-to-horn struggle with a mad 
buck which charged him when he had no gun, 
and which almost killed him before he managed 
to cut the animal’s throat with his hunting knife. 
These are ideal camping conditions, good com- 
pany and good weather, and it is an ideal camp- 
ing place that we have found, clear cold water 
in the brook, plenty of good wood for the fire, 
protection from the storm winds, and the ocean 
to bathe and fish in, all set in some of the most 
heautiful scenery that it has ever been my good 
fortune to look upon. And, as I look at it all, 
! keep thinking to myself, “If only this country 
vere better known, how many more lovers of 
the out-of-doors would be coming up here each 
summer to take advantage of all it has to offer 
them!” It is because I think this, and because 
| have been for some years a subscriber to 
FOREST AND STREAM, and believe that the best 
way to bring this land to the notice of the sports- 
men and campers of the States is to tell you 
about it, that I am taking the privilege of thus 
writing to you. 
I think that most pople have the idea that 
Newfoundland is next door to Greenland, a 
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FORES 
they are well known to be the most reliable. 
In Southeastern Alaska rare sport is had 
trolling for king salmon which grow to a huge 
size and are hard fighters. Other fish can be 
caught with bait in these waters, these include 
halibut, black bass, rock cod, and black cod. 
Alaska as a hunting ground is growing in 
popularity, but the sportsman contemplating a 
trip to Alaska should first inform himself on 
the game laws of the territory. For big-game 
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hunting in the Kenai district, registered guides 
are required. The hunting license must be ob- 
tained from the Governor of Alaska at Juneau. 
A non-resident of Alaska must pay a licease iee 
of fifty dollars if he is an American citizen, and 
one hundred dollars if he is an alien. 

When the lover of sports afield visits “The 
Land of the Midnight Sun” in the far Northwest, 
he will find that Alaska 1s in truth “The White 
Man’s Happy Hunting Ground.” 


Random Island, Newfoundland 


By BENJAMIN F. HOWELL, 3d 


country of icebergs and fog, even in the summer 
time, a good place for caribou perhaps, but no 
place for a summer of camping. Well, I have 
seen icebergs here in the bays, even in July, and 
their glistening whiteness only added another 
touch of beauty to a scene already beautiful be- 
yond description, while at the same time the 
ocean was not too cold for a morning plunge, 
and the temperature of the air was ideal. Over 
the ocean “banks” and along the extreme eastern 
shore there is considerable fog, even in the sum- 
mer, but back here in the bays and fiords and 
inland on the lakes'and rivers, the weather is 
as fine as it is on the shores or in the woods 
of Maine. By actual meterological observation 
there is much less fog and rain in Newfound- 
land than in England. And as for cold, last 
summer an old Newfoundland fisherman told 
me that he would “never bide home from the 
Labrador fishery another year” because it was 
too hot here. 

And yet this is the land of the caribou, and 
of the trout and the salmon and the ptarmigan 
and jacksnipe and countless flocks of shore and 
water birds, too. A flock of fifty or more geese 
spend the day in the sound between here and 
the mainland, going into the inland lakes and 
meadows to feed at night. The greater yellow- 
legs or twilligs, as the natives call them, wander 
along the shore with their musical call, and their 
little cousins, the spotted sandpipers, “teeter” 
and “peep” on the rocks. Yesterday I saw a 
hawk dive at one of these little fellows. The 
sandpiper saw his enemy coming, and dashing 
out over the water plunged beneath the surface 
just in time to escape the outstretched talons. 
The hawk swung away, disgusted, and the sand- 
piper emerged and went scooting away as fast 
as his wings would carry him. 

To turn from feathers to fur, there are two 
kinds of “hares” here. The variety which is 
now found over most of the island is said to 
have been introduced some twenty or thirty 
years ago from Nova Scotia. They are smaller 
than the great northern white hares, which used 
to be found here, but for some reason they have 
almost completely replaced their larger relatives. 
They seem to be subject to an epidemic disease 
which reduces their numbers whenever they grow 
too abundant, but whether this reoccurs with 
any regularity, as it does in Northwestern 
Canada or not I have not yet learned. Bears 
and foxes are not uncommon. Many fine silver 
black foxes are trapped here. The Government 


‘no red or Virginia deer. 


is now forbidding the exportation of living silver 
foxes and encouraging the starting of fox farms. 
The wolves are nearly all gone, though there 
are still a few left in the interior. There are 
I am told that some 
moose have been liberated on the island and 
are reported to be increasing. Some of the Lap- 
land reindeer, which were brought into the coun- 
try not long ago, have escaped from their 
herders and are reported to be ranging with the 
caribou. 

There is even more fish than game here. 
Beside the salmon and trout and cod (and cod 
is king up here) there are the great horse 
mackerel, the tuna, plenty of them, and huge 
ones, too. The natives call them ’errin ’ogs, be- 
cause of the number of herring that they are 
supposed to eat. They are common in the bays 
and ought to furnish royal sport. Some men- 
tion was made of them in Forest AND STREAM 
a year or two ago, but I do not know that any- 
one has ever yet landed one here, though the 
Reid are said to have an outfit for 
fishing for them. The fishermen, many of them, 
have motor boats from which the fishing could 
be done. And if the fish that I have seen are 
any fair samples of the general run of the race 
in these waters, the sport would be lively enough 
once they were hooked. They are as big as man- 
eating sharks. A friend of mine up here told 
me that one time, shortly after he first came to 
Newfoundland, he had gone for a swim in the 
ocean, when he saw one of these creatures break 
water only a’ short distance from him. He 
thought it was a shark, and according to his 
story he was still doing the Australian crawl 
stroke when he was stopped~by colliding with 
a tree a quarter of a mile up on the shore. The 
fishermen say that these fish are harmless. Once 
in a while one gets caught in a cod or salmon 
net and breaks it, but this seldom happens, 
though the big fellows may often be seen swim- 
ming about near where the nets are set. 

T do not pretend to be an authority on New- 
foundland and its advantages to the camper and 
sportsman. I have never been in any but the 
southeastern part of the island, and this is only 
the second summer that I have camped here. I 
am not even camping for pleasure (though it is 
a great pleasure to be able to camp up here), 
and I have had no time to do any fishing or 
hunting for game, as I am kept busy at geologi- 
cal work. and my ‘ hunting” consists of hunting 
for fossils in the rocks. But from what I have 
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seen of this country, and from talks with the 
natives and from reading books about the sport, 
it seems to me that there is here a wonderful 
land for a summer’s outing which is being 
neglected, because it is unknown. F. C. Selous 
says: “It is the one really wild country where 
big game is still plentiful which can be quickly 
and easily reached [from England], and where 
a shooting trip can be undertaken at a compara- 
tively small cost.” 

I know that during the past year there have 
appeared in Forest AND STREAM a number of 
good articles on Newfoundland subjects, and I 
hope that they will help to turn the eyes of 
your readers in this direction. There are fish 
enough here to last for many years. It is the 
best watered land I know of. There are count- 
less ponds and streams, and almost every one of 
them contains trout. There is plenty of game, 
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happened on the trip “down north to find the 
pole.” Almost all the Newfoundlanders that I 
have known have been fine, upright, hard-work- 
ing, honest and most hospitable people, and I 
am happy to be able to count many good friends 
among them. 

I might go on indefinitely enumerating the 
advantage of this country, for I have told but 
a small part of them. One could write long of 
the opportunities for an artist here—the sea 
views, the mountains, and most beautiful of all 
the many colored, rugged sea cliffs of the fiords 
and headlands. S. G. W. Benjamin, once art 


critic of the New York Century Magazine, de- 
clared that “the coast and scenery of Bay of 
Islands was the finest in North America.” 

The innumerable bays, fiords and coves, the 
passages among the many islands, most of them 
with deep enough water and good anchorage 
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and the open season on many of the varieties 
begins earlier up here than it does further south: 
Caribou, Aug. 15; shore birds, Aug. 20; hares, 
Sept. 1, and so on. 

The island is now easily accessible by steamer 
from Philadelphia, New York, Halifax and Mon- 
treal, or by boat and rail, via Sidney, N. S. The 
Reid Newfoundland railroad offers special in- 
ducements to sportsmen, campers and tourists, 
and will send, upon application, an illustrated 
booklet giving information about the hunting and 
fishing to be had in the country. Good guides 
are to be had; or, for a summer’s camping, some 
old fisherman with his boat can generally be 
gotten for about two. dollars a day. Most of 
these men are fair cooks and good, careful boat- 
men, and many of them are very interesting 
characters. At the little fishing town of Brigurs, 
the home of the Bartletts of arctic fame, I had 
the pleasure of talking with one of Peary’s 
sailors and hearing tales of the things which 


places, offer special inducements to pleasure 
yachts. The shores are much like those of Nor- 
way in many ways. 

But the best way is to go one’s self and 
see the land of which J. G. Millais wrote: 

“T have been twice and enjoyed the best of 
sport, the best of weather, the best of comrades 
and the kindest of hospitality from friends in 
St. John’s. It seemed unlikely that I shou'd go 
again, but here is a fine spring day in England, 
and I am putting out my reindeer sleeping bag 
to air in the sun. This means that the winds 
of the north are calling, and I shall go. Over 
there is a sense of freedom we know not here. 
There is the great sun, the wide horizon, the 
dancing rivers and the woods of everchanging 
beauty. There is the blazing moon with its 
manifold sights and moods of nature, the white- 
headed eagle and the osprey lost in clouds of 
spray, the American goshawk chasing the belted 
kingfishers, the splash of the leaping fish and a 
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hundred more. There is the evening of chang- 
ing lights when from the darkening forest steps 
the great white-necked stag. There, too, those 
exquisite nights of twinkling starlight when you 
lie and toast your toes at the blazing logs while 
the men spin yarns and the great horned owl 
shrieks. It is the spirit of the wilderness that 
calls you, and the man who has not known and 
understood has not lived.” 

It is a land which should become a place of 
“known desire and proved delight” to many an 
American sportsman and his family. I hope you 
will be able to help some of them to find it. 


Duck and Quail Season Commences. 
BY GOLDEN GATE, 


Duck and quail shooting is now in order in 
California, and from many sections reports are 
being received of good sport. While ducks are 
fairly plentiful in the marsh district around San 
Francisco Bay, they are not as numerous as in 
past seasons, probably on account of adverse 
weather conditions. No early rains have fallen 
in California, and many of the streams that 
usually have water in them at this season of 
the year have been dry for weeks. The low- 
lands along the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers are dry, and the birds arriving from the 
North must seek the bay marshes or resume 
their trip southward. On many of the preserves 
pumping plants have been installed, and water is 
being raised in this manner to fill the ponds. In 
the great interior valleys duck hunting will be 
almost out of the question, except on private 
preserves until heavy rains occur. 

On San Francisco Bay, sprig predominates 
at the present time, but other varieties are now 
making their appearance in numbers, including 
teal, mallards, widgeon and canvasbacks. Green 
food is quite plentiful at the Joyce Island Club 
preserves, and here some large bags of widgeon 
have been shot. Joseph Grinnell, head of the 
museum of vertebre at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, spent some time at the Green 
Lodge Club early in the season as the guest of 
W. W. Richards, making a study of game birds. 
His host brought down over twenty varieties of 
birds for him, and these were taken to the uni- 
versity for examination. 

While quail hunting is now permitted in 
most of the counties of California, the open sea- 
son in Marin county will not commence until 
Nov. 1. In past seasons the supervisors of that 
county have postponed the opening of the sea- 
son until the middle of November, but this year 
agreed to allow shooting two weeks earlier than 
usual, The season will close Jan. 1. Threats 
have been made to make test cases of the Marin 
county ordinance, but it is generally conceded 
that the county has a right to shorten the shoot- 
ing season named by the State if it sees fit. 

The efforts of the market hunters and res- 
taurant keepers were successful in postponing 
the enforcement of the law passed by the last 
Legislature prohibiting the sale of ducks, except 
for a limited period, and this wildfowl is again 
on bill of fares, and the usual army of pot- 
hunters is active in the slough district. Whether 
or not the sale of ducks will be prohibited will 
not be settled until the general election is held 
in November, 1914, when the people of the State 
will have an opportunity to vote on the measure. 
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~HE anthropoid apes, which include the 
chimpanzee, orang-outang, gorilla and 
gibbon, although different from each other 
in minor details of structure and disposition, are 
nevertheless remarkable for the striking re- 
semblance which they bear to man in many im- 
portant respects. No intelligent observer can 
fail to notice in them such features as the forma- 
tion of their external ears, which are thoroughly 
human; the shape of the fingers and nails, the 
face and the body, the expression of the eyes, 
as well as of certain emotions, such as sur- 
prise, anger, fear, resentment, etc., without feel- 
ins that, surely these are no mere “lower ani- 
mals,” but animals with the clear impress of 
humanity, strangely, but distinctly, visible upon 
their anatomy; and, without having a feeling 
that if they are less than human they are cer- 
tanly more than monkey. 

So strong is this conviction, that it fre- 
quently provokes a sort of resentment, nay even 
aiger, in the observer, who in spite of him- 
sclf, inwardly feels that he is face-to-face with 
actual poor relations which he is ashamed to 
own, Probably were it not for this feeling of 
wounded pride and vanity, the Darwinian theory 
would never have met with such bitter and vio- 
lent opposition as it did when first promul- 
geted by its epoch-making author; and thence 
the long fight against ignorance, passion and 
prejudice; until the facts of nature and its laws. 
marshalled by such generals as Charles Darwin, 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Ernest Haeckel, Herbert 
Spencer, A. R. Wallace, and a host of other great 
men of Science, won a signal victory over the 
forces of prejudice and medieval superstition ; 
aud established the principle of evolution on a 
thoroughly scientific and solid basis, so much so 
that it is doubtful whether there exists to-day 
a scientist of any standing, and who has a char- 
acter to lose, that would openly disavow his 
belief in the Darwinian theory. 

The few who still hold out against it are 
the exception that proves the rule. They are 
the stragglers in the wake of a defeated army, 
who keep on fighting after the surrender of the 
main body; being ignorant of the fact that the 
opposing side has gained a complete victory, 
and that the day has been lost. 

It ought to be borne in mind that, con- 
trary to the too frequent idea prevalent in the 
minds of the scientifically uninformed. Darwin 
did not say that man was descended from apes; 
what he did say was that man and the apes were 
descended from a common source; so that the 
apes are not our forefathers, but our cousins 
(no doubt many times removed). This may be 
something of a salve for the wounded pride of 
those who lay so much store by the idea of an 
aristocratic pedigree, but all the same they 
should remember that the further they go back 
the less comfort on this score they are likely 
to find in an investigation of the genealogical 
tree. If they really want to have a just basis 
for a pardonable pride, the only way to secure 
t is, individually to earn it themselves, and allow 
the bones of their forebears to rest in peace. 
It becomes us to remember that in our nature 
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Our Poor Relations of the Zoo 


By W. G. BEECROFT 


we are certainly, at our best, a little lower than 
the angels; and to bear in mind Professor 
Huxley’s statement that “the most ordinary 
study of human nature reveals at its foundation 
all the selfish passions and fierce appetites of 
the merest quadrupeds.” 

Of course, it is always an ungracious task 
to remind ourselves .of the seamy side of our 
being, as well as of our biological history; and 
we need not be surprised if in doing so we 
make enemies for ourselves because we speak 
the truth. It is, however, the opposite of wis- 
dom to dwell in a fool’s paradise, or to let 
others do so, in relation to the place we occupy, 
for better or worse, in nature. 

It appears to be the case that man is con- 
stituted so that he loves to pose as a “lord of 
creation,” and to make all his fellow-creatures 
his serfs. He suffers from an overweening self- 





ANY OLD APE MIGHT SING “HERE COMES MY 
DADDY NOw.” 


esteem and pride, and is so much inflated with 
his own importance that it is said to be danger- 
ous to tell him of his humble origin without at 
the same time reminding him of his greatness 
also. 

Darwin in the closing chapter of his 
“Descent of Man,” says that notwithstanding 
man’s great achievements, and the sublime 
heights of progress and civilization to which 
he has, by his own unaided efforts attained, he 
should not forget that he, nevertheless, “carries 
in his body the indelible marks of his lowly 
origin.” 

For the purpose of comparison it is gener- 
ally admitted by scientists now, that the chim- 
panzee, of all the anthropoid apes, is the nearest 
approach to man, both in appearance, in bodily 
structure, and in mental capacity. He has the 
same 200 bones, the same 300 muscles, and the 
32 teeth, as man; and these teeth are set in the 
same order in their jaws—16 above and 16 below 
—made up of incisors, canines, premolars and 
molars. His body is covered with hair, but not 
very thickly; in fact, there are many men with 






quite as much hairy covering on their bodies. 
The chimpanzee’s skin is black just like the 
negro’s, both being native of the African 
jungles, and their pigmentation is probably due 
to the same cause—the climate. In like manner, 
the skin of the ourang-utang is colored simi- 
larly to the natives of Sumatra and Borneo, 
viz: a reddish-brown, which no doubt is due to 
similar local influences. It is very difficult to 
rear chimpanzees in a temperate climate, and 
when in captivity, consumption usually carries 
them off in a few years at most. Like men, the 
chimpanzee is devoid of a regular tail and ex- 
actly to the same extent; in both cases there are 
the remains of what was once an ancestral tail, 
consisting of five shriveled vertebre constitut- 
ing what is called the coccyx; a continuation of 
the spinal column. 

Man is related in a more or less degree to 
all animals below him in the organic scale. He 
is the last term of a series of progressive stages 
of life development, starting from the unicellu- 
lar Protozoa of the Laurentian period. This 
is attested both by paleontology and embry- 
ology; the former showing the fossil remains of 
extinct forms in different stages of development, 
and the latter showing that the human embryo, 
during the period of gestation, epitomizes the 
whole history of the evolution of life on the 
earth, back to its beginning as a single-celled 
Protozoan. . 

It is evident that a parting of the ways was 
at one time reached when, from a common stem, 
man and the ape parted company, each setting 
out on divergent lines of their own. It is a 
significant fact that a baby chimpanzee is much 
more human in appearance than an adult one, 
while on the other hand, a human baby is more 
like a chimpanzee than is an adult human being. 
This, it will be seen, has an important bearing 
on the comparative anatomy of man and the 
apes. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the course of 
its development the human embryo passes 
through what may be described as the simian 
stage, in its mother’s womb, anl this is some- 
timics verified in poor countries during a severe 
famine, where children with very apelike features 
are sometimes born of half-starved mothers; 
these conditions no doubt acting so as to cause 
what is called arrested development during the 
ape-like stage of the embryo. 

It is quite true that the difference of cere- 
bral development is great, between the lowest 
type of humanity, such as the extinct aborigines 
of Tasmania, or the 'Veddas of Ceylon, and a 
Newton or a Shakespeare; but the difference 
between a chimpanzee and a low grade of the 
New World monkeys is equally great. Indeed 
it is greater, perhaps, that the hiatus that 
divides the lowest human being from the highest 
man-like ape. 

Those who fondly imagine that they are 
separate and distinct from all relationship to 
the other members of the Mammalian class are 
doomed to bitter disappointment; and they 
would do well to lay to heart the following 
pregnant words of the late Professor Huxley, in 
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the concluding page of his “Man’s Place in 


Nature”: “It is indeed true that the Poet, the 
Philosopher or the Artist, whose genius is the 
glory of his age, is degraded from his high 
estate by the undoubted historical probability, 
not to say certainty, that he is the direct de- 
scendant of some naked and bestial savage? 
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Nay, thoughtful men once escaped from the 
blinding influences of traditional prejudices 
will find in the lowly stock whence man has 
sprung, the best evidence of the splendor of his 
capacities; and will discern in his long progress 
through the past, a reasonable ground of faith 
in his attainment of a nobler future.” 


A Midsummer Night’s Ride 


By WALTER H. DEARING 


Illustrated by C. A. Bond. 


of riding. It was therefore with a feel- 

ing of pleasant anticipation that I ac- 
cepted Frank Cary’s offer of taking his 
thoroughbred filly, Gala Day, over to the Texas 
fair grounds, where she was to start in the 
quarter-mile dash on the following week. Frank 
Cary is an old friend of the family, who had 
moved to the States following the death of his 
parents in England, and settled down to the 
quiet life of a Texas ranchman. As he had 
been a boyhood chum of mine, his ranch was 
the first place I visited after coming to America. 

My host had been in the habit of sending 
his runners over to the little race course at 
night, in order to avoid the scorching rays of 
the Texas sun. “Keeping them fresh and full 
of life is the whole thing in these quarter-mile 
dashes,” he explained, “and there is nothing 
that'll take it out of ’em quicker than a long 
drill under the rays of Old Sol.” 

The moon had risen in all her silvery splen- 
dor, shedding a pale fairy-like beauty over 
nature as I swung myself into the saddle; and 
bidding Frank a cheery good-night, I prepared 
to enjoy my long journey under the enchanting 
influence of her beaming smiles. Never before 
in all my life had I felt so sure that the man 
in the moon is not a man, but a woman, and a 
very charming one at that. 

“You know the way, old man,” shouted 
Frank as I gently lifted the filly’s head, with a 
slight pull on the lines. “Follow the road we 

-took last Tuesday, and you can’t possibly go 
wrong. You will find fairly good food and 
lodging in Dorson’s Hotel just outside the 
track, and you ought to make it by 2 o’clock.” 

I had some doubt as to the “fairly good- 
ness” of the food and lodging to be found in 
the hostelries of that section of Texas, but I 
was too well pleased with the world in general 
at just that moment to give the matter much 
thought. I drew a sigh of pure contentment as 
:little.Gala Day settled into her long, slinking, 
‘thoroughbred trot. 

There is nothing more conducive to medi- 
tation than the sweet calm of a summer’s night, 
and ruminating on the strange vagaries of fate 
that hadl brought me, a retired officer of the 
British army, so far away from my native heath 
in order to repair the damage done my consti- 
tution by twelve years’ hard service in India, I 
suddenly became aware of the fact that I had 
taken the wrong road and was riding througha 
country wholly unfamiliar to me. As I was 


Bra: an Englishman, I am naturally fond 


about to turn the filly’s head, thinking to ride 
back and find the road I had been instructed 
to follow, I saw coming toward me a 


unique figure mounted on a™ small Texas 
cow pony. I have said unique, but that 
is putting it rather mild. Of all the 


apparel that I had seen during my sojourn in 
Texas, the one that now greeted my eyes was 
certainly the strangest; a blue and white striped 
jockey cap, and a pair‘of cowboy trousers, en- 
circled below the knees by tan riding leggings 
of a distinctly English pattern, were the princi- 
pal features as I now recall them. 

The newcomer’s speech, like his dress, pro- 
claimed him to be an odd mixture between an 
English groom and a Texas cow puncher. 

“Fine night, fine mare you ave, sir. 
Thoroughbred, too; hi see. Run much? ’Ow’s 
that, pardner?” The “’Ow’s that, pardner?” was 
not intended as a query to anything I had said, 
but was evidently meant to signify that my new 
acquaintance would stop talking long enough 
to receive an answer concerning the filly’s run- 


ning qualities. “Fastest quarter horse in 
Texas,” I replied. 
“Great place, Texas, for quarter ’orses. 


Now hover hin Hingland we should never think 
of bothering with an ’orse that couldn’t go 
somethink hof a distance. Hinglishman your- 
self, aren’t you? ’Ow’s that, pardner?” 

I observed by the thickness of his speech 
that he had been drinking, but as he seemed an 
amusing sort of character, I was glad to have 
his company, besides which I learned that he 
was bound for a place not more than quarter 
of a mile from the fair grounds, and having 
him for a companion insured my arrival at my 
destination without further mishap. 

For a time his odd mannerisms. and 
peculiar expressions amused me greatly, but 
after we had traveled together for over an 
hour and I had answered his never-ending cross 
fire of questions, which invariably ended with 
“*Ow’s that, pardner?” I began to weary of 
his ceaseless prattle, and almost wished-that I 
had dismissed him after inquiring the way to 
the fair grounds. 

We had traveled about half the distance to 
the grounds, when my companion suddenly 
ceased his chattering, and upon turning to 
see what could have caused so remarkable an 
incident, I noticed that he was regarding me 
with a look that was piercing in its intensity. 
At first I thought little of the matter, but after 
we had journeyed for some tin’ in silence, and 
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I felt his gaze still on me, I began to feel 
rather uncomfortable, and although I told my- 
self over and over again that it was sheer non- 
sense, I could not shake off the feeling «hat 
something unpleasant was about to happen. | 
was about to make some casual remark with the 
intention of detracting my mind from such un- 
pleasant contemplations, when, upon arriving 
at a sharp divergence in the road we had been 
following, I saw to my utter astonishment that 
our path was blocked by a large saloon situated 
in the very center of the highway. Before I 
had had an opportunity of giving vent to my 
opinion of the laws of a State which allowed its 
thoroughfares to be obstructed in such a high- 
handed manner, however, my companion iad 
jumped from his pony’s back, and seizing Gala 
Day by the bridle, invited me in to have a drink, 

Now although I am a man of temperate 
habits, I am no Prohibitionist, and I have never 
been able to reach a satisfactory conclusion as 
to why, on this particular occasion, I not only 
refused point blank to indulge in any liquid 
refreshments whatsoever, but took it upon my- 
self to play the part of a temperance crank, and 
soundly berated my new acquaintance for daring 
to tempt me away from the straight and narrow 
path, nor have I ever reached a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to how he had become possessed of 
the ax which he now flourished above his head. 
If, however, I have never ascertained where he 
obtained it, I was not long in finding out why 
he had done so. For, jumping in the air, he 
gave vent to a series of uncanny yells, and 
vowed that I was the very chap he had been 
waiting for these many years, and that, as I 
had not only injured him in days gone by, but 
had now added insult to injury by lecturing him 
on his only weakness, he would take his revenge 
then and there by obtaining my “’art’s blood.” 

Now I protest that I’m no coward, but I 
refuse to play the hero when the other fellow 
has an ax. Just where he had seen me in days 
gone by, I did not stop to inquire, neither did 
I lose any time ascertaining how I came to be 
on the ground, although I had no recollection 
of getting off Gala Day’s back. Men of action 
are fond of relating the rapidity with which 
their brain works in cases of emergency. Are 
they always as proud of the rapidity with which 
the lower portion of their anatomy, known to 
science as the apparatus of locomotion, obeys 
the dictum of their brains? I frankly admit that 
for my part I am ashamed of neither my brains 
nor my legs. Both of these attributes are 
necessary adjuncts to a fully developed man- 
hood, and I can use both when occasion re- 
quires. On this occasion, occasion did require, 
and I am proud to state that I met the require- 
ments. J ran. And I ran with all diligence, 
making good use of the long slim shanks with 
which nature has seen fit to endow me, and orly 
wishing they were longer and slimmer. - 

I have always been something of a sprinter, 
but I soon found that my pursuer was no slouch, 
and that he spoke truly when he shouted in a 
voice most unpleasant to hear, “So that’s yer 
game hy? Thinks yer can houtleg me? Run 


some meself, comes to that.” 

Needless to say, I did not think it mecessary 
to reply, but saved all my breath for the busi- 
ness at hand, which business was none other than 
the reaching of a strip of woods that loomed 
up before me in the moonlight. 
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Toward this strip I legged it right lustily, 
my legs and brains continuing to act in happy 
unison, and consoling one another in this wise: 
Legs: “We’ll soon be there old top.” Brains: 
“And when we're there, we'll leave him far 
behind. His brains are drunk, and drunken 
brains can’t guide him safely through the woods. 
He’ll stumble in the underbrush.” 

Legs: “But sometimes men are drunken in 
their brains and still retain their legs.” 

Brains: “And sometimes they get drunken 
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Brains came to the rescue: “Shin up that tree, 
Legs.” 

Legs, on reaching the second limb: “We’re 
safe at last.” 

Brains: “For a little while.” 

Legs: “Ah! how good this feels, I could 
shout for joy.” 

Brains: “For heaven’s sake don’t! You'll 
make the villain madder than he is.” 

The Villain: “Shin some meself, comes to 
that.” He proceeded to prove his assertion. 









“GRASPING THE AX FIRMLY IN BOTH HANDS.” 


in their legs and still retain their brains.” 

Legs: “Methinks this chap is drunken in 
brains, but still retains his legs.” 

And Legs was right. I discovered this as 
soon as I reached the woods. 

“Gainin’ hon yer, pardner,” came the cheer- 
ing voice from behind. “Get yer ’art’s blood 
shortly.” 

His words were as alarming as they were 
truthful, and I decided that something would 
have to be done in order to prevent him from 
carrying out his gruesome threat. And here 


’ 


Now this was precisely what I had figured 
on, and waiting for him to get halfway up the 
trunk of the tree, I prepared to leap down and 
get such a start as to make good my escape. 
After giving three prodigious shins, however, he 
evidently divined my intentions, and dropping to 
the ground, announced his determination of 
“bloody well starving me hout if it took all 
year,” an announcement that reminded me so 
forcibly of the words of a famous American 
general on a very memorable occasion that I 
burst out laughing in spite of my predicament. 
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“What started you to study the life of 
Grant?” I asked, beginning to feel that I was 
safe for a while at least, and thinking to have 
some fun with him. 

“Life of Grant be hanged! Life of Grant 
be blowed! Never ’eard tell hof no such per- 
sonage. Gets yer ’art’s blood shortly.” 

“Now see here, old chap,” I said, moving 
out toward the end of the limb, “what is this 
thing you imagine I’ve done to you? I never 
remember having seen you before, and surely 
you wouldn’t take a chap’s heart’s blood for 
delivering a little temperance lecture, which is 
the only way that I possibly could have of- 
fended.” 

“Temperance lecture ’ad little to do with 
the matter!’ he bellowed. “Hi could ’ave 
passed that part hof it up. Hit’s for deprivin’ 
me, and me five children, and me wife, hand me 
grandfather (hall of which hi was the means 
hof supportin’) hof a livin’ that hi’ll ’ave yer 
’art’s blood.” 

“Good heavens!” I thought, “the fellow’s 
not only drunk, but crazy.” 

“Ho, no,” he continued, you don’t remem- 
ber me, do you? Don’t remember the dye you 
’ad me ruled off the turf for pullin’ an ’orse on 
the second roice on Derby Day, when I was 
really doin’ me best to win? Don’t remember 
Tom Dangler? Well ’ee remembers you, 
’Arold Wetherington. 

The truth had come out, as the truth al- 
ways does, and moving still further toward the 
edge of the limb, I gave a shout of joy as I 
recollected that my cousin Harold Wethering- 
ton, who resembles me so closely that we had 
on several occasions been mistaken for one 
another, had at one time been a judge at Eng- 
land’s famous race course, and had been largely 
instrumental in the ruling off of a well-known 
jockey, one Tom Dangler. 

“Wha’t you a shoutin’ hof?”’ queried Tom 
Dangler. 

“Because,” I answered, moving still further 
toward the end of the limb, “because, I’m not 
Harold Wetherington. I’m Reginald Wether- 
ington, Harold’s cousin, and we resemble each 
other. ” (At this juncture I lost my balance and 
was only saved from falling by the seat of my 
riding breeches becoming caught in the notch 
of the limb, leaving me suspended in mid air.) 

Brains: “Now you see what you’ve done. 
If you’d heeded me you'd never have moved to 
the end of the limb.” 

Legs (desperately): “If I could only wriggle 
around that limb again.” 

Brains: “The odds are against you. See 
how the Villain laughs.” 

The Villain: “Ha! Ha! Ho! Why don’t 
you finish what you started to say?” 

“T say we resemble each other. We've been 
mistaken for one another before.” 

“Nice thing for you to say, and (glancing 
at the attachment between the limb of the tree 


and the seat of my breeches) nice time to be. 


sayin’ hof it. Better be a sayin’ yer prayers 
and makin’ peace with yer soul, than tellin lies 
to them as don’t believe them. Either seat of 
yer breeches ’Il rip, or the limb yer hangin’ on 
‘ll break. In either case down yer comes, and 
hi gets yer blood.” 

Brains: “That’s logical.” 

Legs (frantically): “I must get back.” 

And with one last despairing effort I man- 
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aged to get my left foot over the limb, and per- 
forming an acrobatic stunt, I pulled myself up 
till I could grasp it with my right hand and 
wriggled back to safety. 

“So yer back again,” said the worthy Tom 
Dangler, enraged beyond all measure, and 
then, as though struck by a sudden thought, 
“*Owever, small good will come to you out of 
that,” and grasping the ax firmly in both hands, 
he suddenly sent it swishing into the trunk of 
the tree. 

“Now, see here,” I shouted with a despera- 
tion, in which fear and rage mingling together, 
lent to me a certain ferocious courage, “now, 
see here, you stop cutting that tree down!” 

“Fine chance of me stopping now that hi’ve 
started,” replied Tom. 

“But I tell you I’m not Harold Wether- 
ington. and I have letters at home that will 
prove he’s my cousin.” 

“Your cousins made trouble enough for the 
whole bloomin’ ’family,” he answered. “And if 
I can’t get ’im, hi’ll take ’is cousin by way of 
a compromise.” Kerchug! the tree trembled 
(kerchug). “And after him comes ’Arold, ’im- 
self (kerchug), and then ’is father, hand then ’is 
grandfather, presumin’ ’e’s alive, and shortly 
hall the others.” Kerchug! the tree trembled. 
“Hand so you see (kerchug) you're only the 
first (kerchug), hand probably the most insig- 
nificant of all.” 

Kerchug! the tree trembled violently. 

Something must be done. If I jumped he 
was sure to pounce on me with that ax as soon 
as I struck the ground, and if I stayed where I 
was he was equally sure to do so. I tried to 
reason with him. Kkerchug! I called on him 
to drop his ax and fight me like a man. Ker- 
chug! I told him no true Briton would refuse 
a fair fight. Kerchug! Swish! Cree-ee-k! I 
felt a great rising sensation and knew that I was 
traveling through the air at a terrific rate of 
speed. I found myself on Mother Earth with- 
out recalling how I got there. I saw him swing 
the glittering ax above his head, and hear him 
say: “Hi gets yer ’art’s ts 

I woke up with the inevitable start. Little 
Gala Day stood peacefully nibbling grass by the 
roadside utterly oblivious of the fact that both 
of my feet were out of the stirrups. Turning 
her head toward the fair grounds, I took a long, 
deep breath, and becoming lost in wonder at 
the beauty of the stars, the moon, and the 
Texas landscape, thought that on a night like 
this night life was surely worth living, and ap- 
preciated, as I never had before, how lucky a 
chap is to be alive. : 








One of the largest and most valuable timber 
trees of the country is the tulip tree, known to 
lumbermen as yellow poplar. It is related to 
the magnolias, but is the only tree of its kind 
in the world. 





The largest tree in the United States is 
said to be the “Mother of the Forest,” a giant 
redwood in the Calaveras bigtree grove in Cali- 
fornia. It is supposed to contain 140,619 board 
feet of lumber, There are, however, many 


claimants for the honor of being the “largest 
tree” and the “oldest tree,” and these claims, 
according to foresters, can not always be veri- 
fied. 
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An Afternoon with the Grouse 


By FRANK L. BAILEY 


RECALL one beautiful late October morning 


during my senior year in College. I was 

bending over my desk, wrestling strenuously 
with a French translation, when from the 
capacious depths of the Morris chair came the 
word: “Bill?” 


I turned, pulling my fingers from my 
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towsled hair, and faced the Count. ‘‘Well,” I 
replied. “What say to a little trip across the 
Penobscot this afternoon, and a try at the par- 
tridge?’”’ asked my room-mate from behind a 
blue wall. of tobacco smoke. That question 
smoothed down all my difficulties. I would cut 
French that afternoon, also a couple of hours 
of laboratory chemistry, and forget my troubles. 

“What about guns?” I asked. 

“Easy, rejoined the Count. “I'll borrow 
Buster Boyle’s 12-gauge, and you can hire one 
over town.” 

Things shaped themselves swiftly after that, 
and 1:30 Pp. M. found us crossing the rushing 
Penobscot on the little ferry. Just a word about 
this ferry boat. It ran on a trolley, a steel 
cable being stretched from bank to bank, while 


the ferryman steered the craft in such a manner 


that the current furnished all the propelling 


power necessary for the trip. It was the first 
and only one of its kind I had even seen—qui-e 
an ingenious method of transportation. Tlie 
fare was five cents, and return. 

Stepping out on the other side, we entered 
a wood road, a veritable paradise of green ard 
crimson and gold. Little red squirrels scurricd 
nimbly here and there, while saucy bluejays 
shrieked their shrill challenges at us from tlie 
tops of neighboring maples. A_ red-headed 
woodpecker was hammering industriously away 
at a white birch, and the wholesome balsamic 
odors of spruce and pine permeated the air. 

Slipping shells into our guns, and a gen- 
erous amount of “Lucky Strike” into our pipes, 
we walked leisurely along the path. The Count 
was just relating a social function he had a'- 
tended at Tivoli-on-the-Hudson, or some other 
place, when up jumped two grouse from tlie 
path directly ahead. Totally unprepared, we 
fired, resulting in a double miss and a broken 
pipe-stem—I had snapped the amber between 
my teeth. I looked ruefully at my crippled pipe 
lying on the ground, while the Count cheerfully 
offered me a cigarette. 

Guns recharged, we followed the path 
further into the forest. At a place where the 
road forked, we separated, agreeing to mect 
there in an hour. I pursued my journey until 
the path came to an abrupt ending, then plunged 
into the dense woods. For a while I floundere 4 
bout through brush and briar, and came out 
in a small clearing. Here everything was filled 
with the beauty of autumn. The sweet wocd 
odors asailed my nostrils pleasantly, and the 
musical tinkle of a little stream reached my ear. 
Following the sound, I came to where a little 
brook gurgled among the rocks, and I lay fit 
and refreshed myself from the cool waters. 
Hearing a rustle among the leaves at my right, 
I arose, startled, to find a deer peering at me 
inquisitively from the bushes. It was a yourg 
doe, and no doubt the woman’s curiosity had 
gotten the better of her. For a moment we 
regarded each other like statues, when at tie 
slightest movement of my arm, she disappeare|, 
and I heard her go crashing away among tlie 
branches. : 

Drawing a long breath, I picked up my 
gun, and made my way along the course of tle 
brook, until it led me to a swamp of yourg 
alders. There was plenty of water underfoct, 
but my moccasins were ample proof against ‘t, 
so I continued my way, dry shod. I heard te 
far-off report of the Count’s gun, and made a 
mental bet that he missed. He did those things 
habitually. The section before me looked like 
good partridge ground, and I advanced cau- 
tiously. My vigilance was rewarded, too, for 
suddenly a venerable old partriarch got up from 
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the foot of a birch, and as he went humming 
away over the tops of the short alders, I caught 
him fair with a charge of No. 8s. Scarcely 
had he touched the ground, when another 
jumped at my right. This was my weak angle 
for shooting, and I missed him clean with my 
first barrel, but doubled him up prettily with 
my second. Reloading, and securing the birds, 
I had taken only a few steps, when another 
bird got up. I obtained but a glimpse of him, 
offering not even a snapshot, so I listened until 
he came to a stop, then started in his direction. 
This bird proved to be a veritable “will-o’-the- 
wisp,” and I doubled and turned until I had 
lost about all idea of direction. Of course, the 
sin offered a fairly reliable compass, but after 
a half-hour’s useless attempt at finding my way, 
I almost had a panic. Not being closely re- 
lated to Joe Knowles, I didn’t know which side 
of the trees the moss grew on, but I did know 
how to figure my course from the river, provid- 
ing I could locate the river’s direction. I was 
about to climb a tree and take an observation, 
when I heard the distant whistle of a locomo- 
tive, that cleared up everything—the railroad 
followed the Penobscot. Setting my course ac- 
cordingly, I was pleasel to find the alders where 
I had shot the partridges, and there were the 
three empty shells. I have felt ashamed of my- 
self many times for that half-hour’s nervousness, 
but when one is young and in a strange country, 
a country where one can go for miles and miles 
without getting clear of the woods, one is likely 
to get twisted up, sometimes. 

I found our meeting place, but since it was 
long past the time agreed upon, I concluded 
that the Count must have come and gone. In 
fact, the discovery, later, of two half-burned 
matches confirmed my conclusion. 

Dusk was gathering as I walked back along 
the wood road, and save for the faint rustle of 
a leaf here and there, not a sound disturbed 
the magic of the soft twilight. At the bank of 
the river I blew a blast on the horn, and soon 
the boatman came to take me across. He said, 
“That fellow with the big nose had crossed 
long ago.” On arriving at my fraternity house, 
I found the boys just sitting down to supper. 
The Count had shot a red squirrel. 


A Day’s Shooting in Newchwang. 


THERE have been many suggestions just 
lately in England as to what should be done 
with the suffragettes; I will add one more. I 
would dump them in a bundle in the middle 
of the great stretch of mud flat at the entrance 
of the Liau River. 

Newchwang is situated at the northern end 
of the Liau-tung Gulf, which opens into the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li. Its neighborhood is summed 
up in the Sailing Directions in a few words: 
“A low, desolate, dreary, expanse of mud 
flat.” 

The town is situated on the Liau River, 
about ten miles—if my memory does not betray 
me—from its mouth. The river takes a right 
ngle bend as it approaches the town, bringing 
it parallel to the shore line. 

The entrance to the river is marked by a 
solitary lightship, and the air of utter desolation 
has to be seen to be realized. Further up, as 
vou approach the town, the river is made 
picturesque by the number of junks and small 
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Chinese boats—picturesque, so long as you keep 
well to windward. 

It is an ugly river with a five to six knot 
ebb, not to speak of occasional freshets. For 
several months in the year it is closed to navi- 
gation. and in spring, freshets have a nasty 
habit of bringing a little stray ice down with 
them, with the result that the river bed is en- 
riched with many anchors and cables. It is 
an even chance that you will pick up one of 
these when you anchor and spend a day or so 
trying to weigh it. Northerly gales there last, 
as a rule, about three days, and during that time 
the river is no place for a small boat to be at 
anchor, lying as she is, open hawse to the wind. 

We arrived there one day early in October. 
1 had been told that there was good shooting 
at Newchwang; so there is, but you have got 
to go ninety miles for it, or else wait another 
month till the duck and geese put in an ap- 
pearance in force. 

Nothing daunted, however, we set forth— 
there were four of us—shortly after our arrival 
to see what could be done about it. We took 
the train to the first station on the railway line 
and then off over the plain to where what little 
water there was lay. 

After what seemed to me a long walk, we 
arrived at a small lake. There was not a 
vestige of cover, and there were several ducks 
on the water. We separated, and after a wide 
detour, approached the lake from all sides. The 
duck, however, were too wide awake for that 
and left us watching them disappear in a long 
thin line over the horizon. 

We discovered another lake not far away, 
but with no more luck. A few snipe round the 
edges of the lakes afforded a couple of hours’ 
chase, for what we saw we tracked down till we 
shot. After that there seemed to be nothing 
for it but kick our heeis and wait for the evening 
flight, then some hours off. 

I announced my intention by building my- 
self a shelter. This I did and then clambered 
inside it to wait, as I said, on the off chance 
of a goose. 

The sun was very hot, although October. 
Seizing an opportunity when no one was look- 
ing, I frantically signalled the coolie, who was 
carrying the lunch basket, and polished off the 
last bottle of beer. Greatly refreshed, I sank 
back in my shelter. On the far side of the 
lake I could see one of my companions toiling 
after some hapless snipe he had marked down. 

“Hot work, that,” I thought. 

A shimmering haze of heat throbbed over 
the surface of the land; the sun played warmly 
on my face. 

“Yes,” I said to myself, “it’s devilish hot.” 

I awoke with a start and shivered. The sun 
was just giving one last peep over the horizon 
and the chill of the evening was in the air. I 
looked shamefacedly around me, wondering if 
anyone had noticed my predicament. I could 
make out my companion across the water, and 
the other two, I supposed, were at the other lake. 

I was startled by a shot on the far side and 
saw a bird fall. An occasional desultory shot 
in the distance, but as yet nothing had come 
my way, at least I hope it hadn’t. Then I saw 
them, half a mile away, a flock of twenty geese 
or more, flying low and straight toward us. 

It is a moment like this that will repay one 
for hours of waiting. Gripping my gun fiercely, 
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as I crouched low in my shelter, thoughts flew 
through my head as to just exactly what I would 
do to that other fellow, if he fired at that high 
duck which I could see, out of the corner of my 
eye, was going to pass right over him. It was 
a moment of terrible suspense. 

Ah! I breathed freely again; the duck had 
passed anl he had not fired. 

On they came, heading straight for me. 
They are sheering off. No, they are not. 

Steady! Now! 

I sprang to my feet, and singling out a 
luckless young goose, who was somewhat astern 
of station, let drive. 

A feeling of compunction for him overcame 
me, even as I pulled the trigger. Poor fellow, 
it was twenty to one against him being selected, 
and yet here he was. Perhaps that was why I 
had to give him the second barrel to bring him 
toppling down. Still I did not mind much, for 
it was the first goose of the season, and that 
is always a red letter day for me. 

We were a merry party going back, and 
judging from the afternoon’s bag—a few odd 
snipe—I believe I spent my time to the best 
advantage after all. 





Alabama Shooting. 


Montcomery, Ala., Oct. 31.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: On to-morrow the open season on 
quail and deer in Alabama will begin. Reports 
received by the Department of Game and Fish 
indicate that this season game is unusually 
abundant. A splendid hatching season was had 
on quail, and these birds, the most popular of 
all, have multiplied rapidly. The law provides 
that only one deer and twenty-five game birds 
may be legally killed by a hunter in any one 
day. It is a violation of the law for any per- 
son to hunt outside of the voting precinct of 
his residence, without a license, or to transport 
game on a common carrier without a hunter’s 
license. 

Game wardens and deputy game wardens, 
consisting of the constables and justices of the 
peace, also special deputies of the county war- 
dens, have been directed by the State Game 
and Fish Commissioner to be on the alert to 
arrest all who violate or who attempt to violate 
the game law in any manner. The reckless and 
wanton slaughter of game, the sale of game by 
pot-hunters, which formerly flourished in Ala- 
bama, is now a thing of the past. 

The new migratory game law has just been 
put into effect by a proclamation by President 
Wilson. The open season in Alabama on migra- 
tory waterfowl and birds is as follows: 

Waterfowl, including brant, wild 
geese and swan, from Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. 

On rails, coots and gallinules, from Sept. 1 
to Dec. 1. 

On woodcock, from Nov. 1 to Jan. r. 

On plover and snipe, from Nov. 1 to Jan. 1. 

The new migratory game laws was passed 
for the purpose of securing a uniformity in the 
open seasons, throughout the United States, on 
migratory waterfowl and birds. 

Resident birds, such as quail and doves, are 
not affected by the new Federal game law. This 
year promises to be the greatest for sportsmen 
which has been enjoyed in Alabama within a 
generation. Joun H. Wattacez, Jr., 

State Game and Fish Commissioner. 
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trout fishing in it used to allow a num- 

ber of us to go there to fish each year. 
We paid for such fish as we brought home, and 
ate all we wanted while on the premises. We 
paid board while there, to his wife, who, by 
the way, was a delightful hostess. 

“Bad times” came. The old gentleman 
died and his affairs were hopelessly involved. 
Almost co-incident with our sympathy for the 
widow came the realization that if we were to 
fish there any more we must do something. 
We did. We formed a club and bought the 
place. There were some four or five hundred 
acres of woodland, surrounding the lake and 
including the stream to its headwaters. There 
was a large house, an eight-room cottage, 
servants’ cottage, barn, chicken houses, boat 
house, and last, but not least, a trout hatchery; 
all in a state of more or less dilapidation. 

The first thing was to re-build the boat 
house and get two new boats. Before we could 
do much along the lines of conservation, we 
had to give the-members of the club a chance 
to catch trout. 

That season, after things were well started, 
we rebuilt the hatchery, the roof of which had 
fallen in. There was a lot to be done to get 
ready for the spawning season, and none of us 
avere practical fishculturists. There are some 
people who “rush in where angels,” etc. I 
did. I wanted to be chairman of the fish and 
game committee. I got my wish. Confiden- 
tially, the chairman of the usual club house 
‘committee has a sinecure compared to the 
chairman of our fish and game committee, but 
it is great fun in spite of the work. 

Well, a copy of Livingston Stone’s book 
‘was our guide, and it started us to work. We 
‘cleaned up the hatchery and tarred it down with 
coal tar. Repaired the hatching trays and we 
thought we had repaired the screens in the 
hatchery trough. We overhauled our water 
supply system. 

About Oct. 25 the trout began to come 
up stream to the spawning beds. We had to 
“study it in the book and then go and do it.” 
We stripped 2,700 fish and killed only two. We 
utilized the “dry fertilization system,” and 
while our output would not compare with a 
commercial hatchery, we felt very cheerful the 
following spring with about 200,000 fry. 

Then we discovered that the fry were dis- 
appearing like a June frost, and finally found 
that they were coming through the screens. 
We did our best to calk the screens around 
the bottom and side of the hatching troughs, 
but the troughs were made of zinc and they 
bulged when tight calking was attempted. I 
would never build hatching troughs of metal. 


A N old gentleman who had a lake with good 


Fry, Fingerlings_and Fish 


By ROBESON L. LOW 


Good cedar 2-inch plank, white pine, if possible, 
neatly put together and tarred is better. 

We sold 50,000 fry before they escaped, to 
help pay expenses. Those that come through 
the screens we did not worry about, because 
they went into the spring brook where we 
would have turned them down anyway. We 
managed to keep 30,000 that we put into two 
small rearing ponds that we made. The pur- 
pose was to bring them to fingerling size be- 
fore turning them down, and to bring them 
to that size more quickly than if planted as 
fry. 

Well, when the fry were in the rearing 
ponds they commenced to die like flies. Liv- 
ingston Stone says in his book that he found 
earth was beneficial. Earth was used, and still 
they died. I went up and found their food 
had been offered too much at a time, and that 
the bottom was foul and even the purifying 
earth was not sufficient. I left directions to 
clean out the pond bottoms and put in gravel 
and sand from the brook and came back to 
town to my business. For one reason or an- 
other (there are always plenty of reasons) it 
was not done and still the fish died, and in 
July I went up and had the cleaning job done. 
A marked improvement in vitality followed, 
but it was very disappointing to find that the 
fish that lived were very much smaller than 
the fry that had escaped to the brook, instead 
of being larger, as we had hoped. 

Much discouraged, abandonment of rearing 
ponds was contemplated, but we screwed our 
courage up to the point of building three more 
ponds on an entirely different plan. Our rear- 
ing ponds were nothing but plank-lined spring 
holes, fed entirely by spring water that came in 
with little or no fall and remained about 43 
degrees F, throughout the summer. Our new 
ponds were constructed each a foot below the 
other with a fall between, and a good fall from 
the flume that fed it. The water supply was 
so arranged that it could be either brook water, 
spring water or a mixture. The bottom of the 
ponds was packed clay with the sand and gravel 
from the brook over that to the depth of sev- 
eral inches. Flash boards between rearing 
ponds permitted control of depth of water. 
They were located beside the brook above the 
highest known freshet and beneath a grove 
of deciduous trees that would give shade in 
summer and permit sun in winter. We were 
quite proud of the job when it was done, but 
the entire question was still unanswered: Would 
it raise fingerlings economically? 

We decided that we would try the brook 
water, as the fry in the brook had done so 
well, and there was undoubtedly natural food 
in it also. We brought the water in from about 
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six hundred feet above where we made a smali 
dam, and spilled it into No. 1 pond over a 
splatter board. Oxygen was what was wanted 
by the fish, so we reasoned. We transferred 
the “runts” from one of our spring ponds and 
found there were only 1,450 left out of 15,000, 
and they were a very poor looking lot com- 
pared with the fry in the brook of the same 
age. The “runts” in the other pond we had 
already turned into the brook. 

We had to improve the method of feeding, 
and our chore-boy solved the difficulty with a 
squirt gun. We ground liver fine enough, so 
that when mixed with water it could be sprayed 
over the surface of the rearing pond. This 
prevented chunks of liver too large for the fish 
to swallow going to the bottom to foul the 
water, and it insured distribution of food in 
such manner that all the fry had a chance at it 
instead of only the more vigorous and more 
bold; that would otherwise become still more 
vigorous and bold by comparison with their 
timid brothers and: sisters. 

By now it was August and again the hatch- 
ery must be prepared for another season. We 
went at it, mending egg trays and making new 
screens for the hatchery troughs. The escap- 
ing of fry I was determined to prevent, so 
went down to Cold Spring on Long Island and 
told our troubles to the superintendent there. 
He showed me how his screens were set down 
in slots in the sides of the hatchery troughs 
and wedged up. If we couldn’t cut slots in 
our zinc troughs, we could put battens in to 
make the slides. We put in oak or hard maple 
battens with a piece of tarred flannel between 
the batten and the sides and bottom of the 
troughs, and on the outside another batten and 
bolted them through and drew the inside batten 
tight against the troughs, tight enough to make 
the tar ooze out of the flannel packing. That 
did the trick. 

Our second season we stripped 2,800 fish 
and didn’t kill any, although one of the hands 
at it (our chore-boy) was a green one. The 
importance of cleanliness was emphasized and 
a better result was shown in the condition of 
the hatchery. I am convinced that not enough 
care in picking out dead eggs was used, for 
when I finally got up to the club in February 
there were some fuzzy-looking messes in among 
the hatching trout that were evidently going to 
do, if they had not already done, some damage. 
Byssus was much to be feared. 

The week-end of Washington’s Birthday 
this year I spent up to my elbows in the 
hatchery. Nevertheless, by Monday there were 
a lot of alevins carried down to the lower ends 
of the troughs and up against the screens. 
When I returned to New York I called up Cold 
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Spring and telephoned my tale of woe to the 
superintendent, Mr, Walters. 

The prescription was salt, Turk’s Island 
salt, about a quart dipper full placed under the 
intake pipe at the head of each hatching trough. 
Dr. Walters’ prescription worked like a charm. 
We dose the whole hatchery full now once or 
twice a week. It seems to have a cleansing 
and, at the same time, a tonic effect. 

I want to thank Mr. Walters publicly for 
his help. No matter how much of a “fool ques- 
tion’ I ask him, he has time and patience to 
give advice. The “Con” Commission have a 
valuable man there, who has the breadth of 
vision to realize that the hatcheries are run for 
the benefit of the people. 

We had about the same number of fry this 
year that we had last. I cannot speak definitely 
as to the number, because they have not been 
counted yet, and it is impossible to get at the 
number by accounting from the number of eggs 
taken, and the number of losses since. You 
see, we did not have that kind of “help.” 

We are quite optimistic about raising our 
fry this year. We took out the last of the 
“runts’ in February and turned them down. 
They had caught up with their brothers in the 
brook in growth. Therefore, we feel that 
without the hardships suffered by them at the 
beginning in the old spring hole ponds, the 
new hatch ought to do very well in the new 
rearing ponds, as they are a much better and 
more vigorous looking lot. 

We are going to turn down more fry this 
year and keep fewer for fingerling growth in 
the rearing ponds. I mean fewer to the cubic 
foot of water. 

Our club members caught and used 1,700 
trout, all over eight inches in length, last year 
at the club. These were, of course, fish that 
had been in the waters some years, as many 
weighed from a pound to a pound and a half 
each. They were produced by turning down 
fry only. We hope to increase the output by 
turning down fingerlings as well as fry, and 
do it from our own hatchery. 

If the troubles and joys of the club fish and 
game committee are of interest to those who 
read this, and Forest AND STREAM can stand it, 
I'll tell you later how we make out with this 
year’s crop. 

I must again rush in to that place avoided 
by angels. As soon as we can get the right 
man to do the active work at the club, I want 
to add to his sorrows by trying to raise grouse. 
If we can get away with that, the future of 
American sportsmen will be assured. 





Bringing Back the Game. 


Ir any one doubts that the people of this 
country are thoroughly aroused on the subject 
of the preservation of its precious heritage of 
wild life, let him scan the following incom- 
plete résumé of happenings along this line within 
the past few months: 

In South Dakota something more than 30,- 
0oo acres has been added to the State forest in 
Black Hills section, which makes a tract 8 x 12 
miles in extent in one compact body. This 
tract is being fenced and next year will be 
stocked with game. 

In Washington the county of Spokane has 
Set aside two townships, covering the east side 





of Mt. Spokane, as a game preserve. This 
preserve wil] be known as the Spokane County 
Game Reserve. It is proposed to make of the 
new reserve a natural game breeding grounds 
with special reference to deer, bear, grouse, 
pheasants, prairie chickens and song birds. 
State Game Warden R. B. Wales is working 
enthusiastically on the new project. 

In Oregon U. S. Chief Forester H. S. 
Graves has approved the establishment of a 
great game refuge in the Siskiyou Forest in 
which elk and other species of large game will 
be planted and protected. Plans have been 
made for the changing of the territory sur- 
rounding the marble caves of Josephine County 
from a large monument to a large park and 
making ‘the boundaries ‘of the game refuge 
and of the Cave National Park identical. This 
will result in the creation of a dual purpose 
park. During the summer several thousands of 
China, Reeves, silver and golden pheasants and 
Hungarian partridges were liberated in Oregon 
from the game farm near Corvallis. Game 
Warden W. L. Finley estimates that the hunt- 
ing and fishing in Oregon resulting from pro- 
tective measures that have taken place in that 
State within the past few years are worth nearly 
$10,000,000 to its citizens. 

In Iowa State Game Warden E. C. Hin- 
shaw is considering the establishment of a 3000- 
acre game preserve in Clinton county, where 
quail, pheasants and partridges will be pro- 
tected. Mr. Hinshaw made a splendid exhibit 
of birds at the Iowa State Fair this year, to- 
ward which the game farm of the American 
Game Protective Association gladly contributed 
quota. Mr. Hinhaw is doing a splendid work 
in Iowa and deserves the support of every true 
sportsman and nature lover. 

In Louisiana Henry E. Hartner, a million- 
aire lumber manufacturer and an exponent of 
forest conservation principles, is reported to 
have turned over to the State for forty years a 
tract of more than 25,000 acres in La Salle, 
Wynn and Caldwell parishes to be kept as a 
game preserve under the supervision of the 
conservation commission. 

In Arkansas Ernest V. Visart, secretary of 
the Arkansas Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation, is working hard to secure the consent 
of Congres to the setting aside of 200,000 acres 
of Arkansas forest reservation as a refuge for 
birds, in particular to establish a resting place 
for the migratory species that regularly pass 
through that territory. 

In Alabama President Woodrow Wilson has 
set aside Petit Bois Island as a game and fish 
reserve. It will furnish a breeding ground for 
waterfowl, principally. There are said to be 
nearly 300 wild hogs on the island and an efforn 
will be made to exterminate them in the interest 
of the birds. 

From Oklahoma word comes that the buf- 
falo herd in the Wichita National Forest is on 
the increase, numbering forty-eight at the pres- 
ent time. Ten calves have been born this year. 
The original herd in 1907 consisted of fifteen 
head. 

In California the lands heretofore held un- 
patented by the Federal Government in the Big 
Basin have been transferred to the State and 
have become a part of the Redwood Park reser- 
vation. These include about half the area of 
the Basin remaining outside the State park. 


Hunting on this territory at all seasons is for- 
bidden. 

Manager Gene Simpson, of the Oregon 
pheasant farm, states that 5,000 Chinese pheas- 
ants is the sum total of the product of that 
farm for this season. 

Game Warden Frank Shook, of California, 
reports that the experiment of stocking the 
Carmel Valley with pheasants is likely to prove 
a success. He states that the old birds turned 
out have bred and that the numbers are in- 
creasing nicely. 

In South Dakota the State Game Commis- 
sion has voted $5000 for the purchase of pheas- 
ants to be distributed in the care of keepers in 
the eastern part of the State. 

In Iowa the State Game Department has 
contracted for 3000 pairs of Hungarian par- 
tridges to be delivered January next. 

In South Dakota State Game Warden 
Hedrick is stated to have purchased 5,000 
Chinese pheasants for distribution throughout 
the State. 

In Pennsylvania the excellently arranged 
system of State game preserves has been stocked 
with wild turkeys, deer and elk. Commissioner 
John M. Phillips states that in forty years’ ex- 
perience he has never known game to be as 
abundant as it is in the State to-day. He lays 
emphasis on the interest taken in its increase by 
sportsmen and farmers. 

In Oregon the Game and Fish Protective 
Association of Josephine County has under way 
a plan whereby it hopes to have created a 
national park and game refuge for wild life in 
Southern Oregon and Northern California. The 
fourteen counties that it is proposed to include 
in this reserve embrace the wild and primitive 
ranges of the Pacific Coast. The reserve as 
proposed would contain 16,000,000 acres.—From 
Bulletin of American Game Protective Associ- 
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One of the principal by-products of the 
national forests of Japan is furnished by mush- 
rooms, which have yielded in one year a revenue 
of a million dollars. 


Articles of clothing from wood fiber are be- 
ing made in Europe. The material for a suit 
costs about fifty cents. Clothing made of this 


material, however, can not be washed. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 





IT IS THE CAT. 

Few people, we imagine, realize how full of 
vicissitudes and perils is the life of our upland 
game birds. Take, for example, one of those 
quail hatched not a hundred rods from your 
door step and reared on your own farm, whose 
parents you heard whistling on the fence, or the 
old rocky knoll, every day through the spring 
and summer. Have you ever thought how many 
enemies that little thing had to contend with, 
and how small was the chance that it would ever 
attain its full size, and spring from before the 
dogs in November a full fledged bird? From 
the time that it struggles out of the shell till 
the hour when, struck by the leaden hail, it turns 
over to the shot and is pocketed by the satisfied 
shooter, its life has been one of constant watch- 
fulness—one long series of efforts to escape 
from constantly impending perils. 

The egg from which it is to emerge has 
been deposited. The parent birds have not been 
destroyed by the deep drifts of the previous 
winter, nor have they fallen a prey to the small 
boy and the pot-hunter who, when the weather 
is favorable for such nefarious practices, track 
the innocent birds over the light snows and 
shoot them when huddled. The nest is prepared 
and the eggs are laid. Now, other dangers 
threaten. If the mother is killed, if by heavy 
rain storms the nest is flooded; if the prowling 
skunk or the thievish crow discovers its loca- 
tion, the life of our young quail will be a short 
and not a particularly merry one; he will never 
see the daylight. 

Let us suppose him happily hatched, how- 
ever. He starts forth with his brothers and sis- 
ters on his journey through life. The chances 
are ten to one that before three weeks have 
passed he will have been picked up by a hawk, 
or carried off some evening just at dusk by a 
soft-winged owl, or captured as he passes some 
old pile of stones by a weasel, or casually gob- 
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bled up by a fox while passing through the 
swamp. If he escapes all these dangers, if the 
weather during his days of extreme juvenility 
is warm and dry, so that he gets a fair start 
and plenty of strength before cold, harsh rains 
come to chill his small body and make him an 
easy prey to disease; if the larve of the par- 
tridge fly do not fasten on his poor little head 
and suck away his very life blood; if none of 
these things happen—and all or any of them are 
likely to come about—our quail has a reasonably 
fair chance of living for six or seven months, 
and finally being brought to bag in the.approved 
and legitimate way. From a quail’s point of 
view, however, his lot is not a happy one. 

We have enumerated a few of the dangers 
to which some of our upland game birds are 
subjected, and which it is the sportsman’s duty 
to diminish as far as possible. Bounties on 
hawks, owls, skunks and foxes, offered by gun 
clubs and game protective associations, would 
do much to lessen the number of these vermin, 
thus increasing birds in any district. Of all 
our hawks the common marsh harrier is one of 
the most persistent and successful destroyers of 
quail, and one of them will more than decimate 
a growing brood. All the animals mentioned, 
with the exception of the fox, may be readily 
destroyed either by the gun or trap, and a little 
well directed effort to this end would, we think, 
soon be repaid by the improvement in the shoot- 
ing. But there is one enemy to bird life to which 
we have not yet alluded, although, in our opin- 
ion, it is no less destructive than all the others 
which we have mentioned. An enemy that hunts 
indifferently by night or day, in the deepest 
woods or in the orchard close to the house; a 
creature that does more to deplete the covey of 
quail, to destroy the woodcock, both old and 
young, and kills more insectivorous birds than 
all the hawks in a district; an animal that is 
the pet of the children and the favorite of the 
housewife—What!” says some horrified reader, 
“you don’t mean the—” “Yes, we do. It is the 
ca” 

A cat that lives in the house or in the stables 
and only makes occasional stolen visits to the 
woods and fields is bad enough, and destroys no 
small amount of bird life. We have seen such 
a cat—one that spent all its days lying under 
the stove, or in the warm sun; one that had such 
a virtuous and innocent countenance that you 
would have trusted it with untold pitchers of 
cream—we have seen stich a cat, we say, start 
quietly out just at dusk and return to the kitchen 
in less than ten minutes with a dying woodcock 
in its mouth. From the stomach of another 
similar feline Pecksniff we have taken the larger 
part of an adult quail. 

But house cats that only hunt occasionally 
are saints and martyrs compared with the do- 
mestic cat run wild, or with the utterly irre- 
claimable descendants of these wild, tame cats. 
Such animals have to depend solely on their 
own exertions for a living. With them hunt- 
ing is a business as well as a pleasure. They 
are veritable pot-hunters. 

The English keeper well understands the 
injury done in the preserves by the domestic 
cat, and wages against it a war as bitter and 
as uncompromising as that which he carries on 
against its short-tailed wild cousin or against 
the stoat, or any of the hawks. A similar cru- 
sade should be inaugurated in this country by 
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all who are interested in the preservation of our 
game birds. 

The hunting grounds of the cat cover all 
the localities frequented by our feathered gamie, 
You may start them as well from the swamp 
where the cock are to be found, as from the 
hedges that border the rye stubble through 
which, at morning and evening, the quail wander, 
We have come upon them peacefully reposing in 
the alder runs that we were working out late in 
the season for ruffed grouse, and have surprised 
them on the borders of the snipe grounds, at 
their meal on a green-winged teal or a rai. 

Nowhere can they be found in more abu:.d- 
ance than in Pelham Bay Park. Anyone who may 
ride at dusk along the shore road or down ‘the 
lane to City Island will see Thomas and Tabitha, 
with all their relations, starting out on the war 
path, The rabbits and the many birds in the 
park furnish them with a fat subsistence. 

There is one way, and so far as we know, 
only one of curing a hunting cat of its fond- 
ness for what some of our contemporaries call 
the “noble art of venerie,’ and we hope that 
during the next season all of our readers who 
may have the opportunity will give it a thor- 
ough trial. The rule is one which we invari- 
ably practice ourselves, and usually with the 
best results. It is this: When you see a cat 
while out shooting, approach it as closely as 
possible; yell scat, and give the fleeting feline 
a broadside. 

It is time that the sportsmen of our coun- 
try, and especially of the thickly settled East, 
where cats do most abound, took some active 
steps to protect the birds from this enemy, the 
most destructive, after man, with which tliey 
have to contend. We are sure that could the 
quail, the woodcock and the ruffed grouse speak, 
they would, if questioned as to the enemy of 
which they stand most in fear, reply in acceiits 
of horror and alarm: 

“Tt is, it is the cat!” 

And the great army of insectivorous birds, 
the friends of the farmer, the sweet-voiced warb- 
lers that cheer us through the spring and sum- 
mer by their songs, and beautify our homes by 
their brilliant plumage, would take up the sad 
refrain, and in tones whose pathos and earnest- 
ness could not fail to rouse the sympathy of 
every kindly heart, unite in uttering the confir- 
matory, the condemnatory, the now classic wor:'s: 


“They’re right; it is the cat.” 


“The older I grow,” writes a subscriler, 
“the more I love fishing, for I can. wade streams 
easier than I can tramp over land in search of 
game.” Angling is the gentle craft, par excel- 
lence the employment of a quiet day. Men may 
angle when they may not shoot. The tramp 
over the fields and through the woods with «un 
and accoutrements presupposes a certain super- 
abundance of vigor. It is the fit sport of the 
young man whose glory is in his strength, and 
of those who are in the prime of life. As men 
grow older they forego the tramp after game 
and go out more often with rod and reel. The 
angler’s passion never ceases. An old man finds 
in the solitude of the streams a fit scene for 
living over his life again in the memories which 
there gather about him, playing in and out with 
the shadow of the leaves and the flashing of the 


stream. 








o 
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N the fall of 1867 I landed in San Diego, 
Southern California, with one companion 
in search of adventure. It was the 

period of its first boom. All the site of the 
present city was then owned by a man named 
Thorton, barring those portions he had already 
sold to settlers who had been attracted by fhe 
glowing reports of its advantages for the me- 
tropolis of the coast. The old adobe tile- 
covered Custom House was the only building 
there when Dana wrote his “Two Years Before 
the Mast.” It was still doing duty at the old 
stand, but now there were new houses scattered 
about among the low brush that covered the flat 
between the bay and the mesa land for half a 
mile or more, while a couple of miles to the 
north on the bank of the San Diego River— 
perfectly dry in its sandy bed at that season— 
lay the somnolent old Pueblo of San Diego, 
founded by the Spaniards one hundred years 
before. Two small hotels had already been 
erected to accommodate the expected tide of 
immigration, and at one of these—the “Bay 
View”’—we established ourselves. 

The climate at that season was perfect, the 
bay a charming sheet of water, and although 
there was no timber for miles in any direction, 
we found plenty of sport very near the town. 
We shot deer within three miles of the wharf, 
and in the aroyas quail were to be found in 
thousands. 

There is no stream in the county that runs 
into the ocean the entire year, although the dry 
bed of the San Diego River was at least half 
a mile wide at the old town. I doubt there was 
a trout in the whole county. But when we got 
tired of deer and quail shooting, we sometimes 
took a row boat and went out to the kelp beds, 
where big red cod and barracuta were abundant. 

The country was exceedingly dry, no rain 
had fallen for many months, and the only thing 
of a greenish tinge was the beds of cactus, 
which showed a little life through the thick 
mantle of yellow dust. Still we passed a month 
very pleasantly, the hotel taking all the venison 
and quail we brought in. The early evenings 
were very enjoyable; we used to sit out on the 
veranda, and while smoking our post-prandial 
pipes, watched the dogs drive the little cotton- 
tails out of the brush around the hostelry. 

Tiring finally of the universal yellow land- 

scape, and hearing of an oasis called the 
Milquatay Valley, sixty miles in the interior, 
we started one morning before sunrise on foot 
to visit it. Skirting the bay to the south until 
we reached Tia Juana, where the road crosses 
into Mexican territory, traveling all day through 
long narrow valleys almost destitute of either 
water or vegetation and flanked by low bare 
ranges of hills, we found no dwellings after 
crossing the line. But we had taken provisions 
for two days, and late in the afternoon, finding 
a little water and a few cottonwood trees, we 
passed the night there. A few road runners— 
chaparral cocks—and quail was the only animal 
life encountered, and two or three Mexican 
horsemen the only human beings. 
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Tired, footsore and hungry, we reached the 
valley which was on United States soil, about 
10 Pp. M. the next day. Three or four families 
of squatters who had crossed the plains from 
Missouri had already located there and built 
cabins for themselves and animals. 

Making our headquarters with one of these, 
we spent a week in this delightful spot. The 
valley is three or four miles long by half that 
in width, and owing to some peculiar formation 
of the sub stratum, the water rises everywhere 
within a few inches of the surface, with several 
brooks and small lakes or ponds scattered 
about in meadows of perennial green. 

Quail were abundant, but we wanted a 
change and devoted ourselves almost entirely 
to the flocks of mallard and teal that frequented 





SIERRA GROUSE FROM LAKE TAHOE, CAL. 


the ponds, and in their journey to the different 
ponds furnished fine wing shooting. 

Off to the east was a low range, whose 
highest peaks were not more than 5,000 or 
6,000 feet high, but as it looked well timbered, 
we determined to visit it. For the first few 
miles brush and large rocks interfered with our 
progress, but as we ascended these gave place 
to an open pine forest, but neither range or 
the trees had anything of the grandeur of the 
northern Sierras. We had taken but a small 
amount of food, not anticipating any difficulty 
in securing game enough for our needs. But 
we found that both game and water were ex- 
ceedingly scarce. On one of the last ledges 
passed before entering the pines we saw a 
litter of half-grown bob cats basking in the 
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sun. Two of these we shot; but not considering 
them edible, left them on the rocks, and these, 
with the exception of two small rabbits killed 
in a brush gulch on the second of our three 
days’ wanderings in the hills, was the only 
animal life encountered. A small stream in one 
of the gulches carried water for a short dis- 
tance below the timber, and here we found 
tracks of wolves, mountain lion, cats and one 
or two deer. 

The last night of our stay there we went 
supperless to bed. The two rabbits had only 
made us one meal, and the next morning we 
arose lank and hungry; in fact, we were partially 
lost, for while we knew that by taking down one 
of the gulches for thirty or forty miles we would 
reach the sea, we had no idea where Milquatay 
was, except to the west of the range. After 
ascending three or four peaks without success 
in our attempt to get a view to the west, we 
finally came out upon a high point only thinly 
timbered, and there far below us and more than 
ten miles away, like a great emerald in a setting 
of gold, lay the fair meadows of Milquatay. 

It was late that night when we got back to 
the hospitable ranch, and our deeds as trencher 
men before we struck our couches can easily 
be imagined by those who. have been there. 

Two days later we started on our return 
trip to the bay of San Diego, where we finished 
our stay in the southern country. 


Our Obligation in the Philippines. 


Tue Treaty of Paris did not merely put us 
in a position of legal authority at Manila, but 
it also imposed upon us serious obligations to 
the people of the islands and to all nations hav- 
ing interests in the Pacific. It might have been 
unwise statesmanship that brought this respon- 
sibility upon us; but it must be the most de- 
liberate and careful statesmanship that can find 
an honorable way to permit our relinquishment 
of the obligations we have assumed. If we 
were ever touched at all with the imperialistic 
craze, we are well over it. It is no longer with 
the American people a question of “posses- 
sions,” or of keeping what is “ours,” or of 
“hauling down the flag”; but it is merely a 
question of the wisest and best way to proceed 
in view of all facts and obligations. We can 
get along very well without the Philippines, but 
it remains doubtful whether the Filipinos could 
get along very well without us—even though 
a thousand ambitious natives out of eight mil- 
lions might naturally like to take over full con- 
trol, and have the unrestricted collection and 
expenditure of public revenues and the ramified 
power that goes with administration in a coun- 
try where the majority of the people are not 
highly civilized, and a considerable part of 
them are still in the wild or savage state.— 
American Review of Reviews. 


To secure a merit badge in forestry, boy 
scouts are required, among other things, to 
identify twenty-five kinds of trees. 
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Forest and Stream is the official organ of the National Archery Association. 


Deer Hunting with the Bow. 


BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, HEAD CHIEF WOOD- 
CRAFT INDIANS. 


Every outdoor man should do it. It is easily 
possible for every outdoor man when he knows 
how, and Forest AND STREAM may be the means 
of teaching it to thousands. Your paper has 
given new popularity to the noble old game of 
archery, and may well appear as advocate of the 
archery deer hunt. We have played it for a 
dozen years in Jersey and Connecticut, and at 
this time there may be hundreds of hunters who 
kill their deer with nothing but arrows, and spill 
no blood in the chase. 

It doesn’t matter much how the game grew, 
but we began first with a target hidden anywhere 
in the woods, and then tried a dummy deer at 
the end of a paper trail, and finally achieved a 
well-made burlap deer with a line of hoof marks 
for guides, assisted by an occasional handful of 
corn. 

The successful manager of many field days 
said to me not long ago: “You must give your 
target an animal form if you want to get every- 
one interested. These mere targets with bullseye 
and rings may appeal to one out of ten, but a 
realistic deer or bear catches everybody.” 

This was the principle I discovered when 
first I used the dummy deer. It is made with a 
frame of strong wire, about size No. 10. This 
is wrapped with soft hay until filled out to the 
dotted lines, then all is covered with soft open 
burlap, tightly stitched on. A few touches with 
black and white paint are a great help to a re- 
alistic effect, and last: of all two lines or ovals 
are drawn on the brown burlap. These are the 
heart line and the body line. When finished, the 
burlap buck appears as in No. 2. 

So much for the deer. Now for the trail. 
When first we began the game at my Indian 
scout camp eleven years ago, we used a paper 
trail as in an ordinary paper chase, the scent 
being distributed by the boy who carried the 
deer to its hiding place. We soon found first 
that it littered the woods in an unsightly man- 
ner, which is against our law; second, it spoiled 
the ground because yesterday’s trail was con- 
fused with to-day’s. Then we hit on the idea 
of a corn trail. A handful of corn used instead 
of paper answered for one chase, and the birds 
and squirrels usually -kept it cleaned up before 
the next. If not, we could always change to 
some other kind of corn, but the desire for 
realism led me to invent a hoof mark, at first 
used on the end of a walking stick, but finally 
worn on the shoe. This is now used in all of 
our deer hunts, though we do not entirely dis- 
pense with the corn, for as every hunter will 
remember pellets dropped by the deer give essen- 
tial information to the man on the trail. The 
game is played by from two to eight or ten 
hunters. If there are but two, they need a buck 


boy or deer carrier; if more, the hunters take 
turns at carrying the deer. 

The deer carrier usually slips on his hoofs 
after going twenty or thirty yards, then he drops 
a few grains of corn every hundred yards or 
in places where the hoof marks cannot be seen. 
He is given ten minutes to lay his trail and hide 
the deer. He may make as crooked and difficult 
a course as he pleases and hide the deer where- 
ever he fancies, except that it must not be hid- 
den among rocks which would break the arrows, 
or on top of a ridge where the arrows might be 
lost or do mischief. In fact, it is best to hide 
the deer against a soft bank. 

Aften ten minutes is up the hunters set off 
to find the trail exactly as in real hunting. The 
first one to find it shouts, “Trail’’ and gets five 
points on the score. 

After that all follow the trail, each shout- 
ing, “Ki-yi’ whenever he finds a sign. When 
the trail is lost, the leader or tally keeper shouts 
“Lost trail.” The one who finds it after this 
shouts, “Trail” and gets two points. When at 
last someone sights the deer, he gets ten points, 
but anyone giving a false alarm is docked five 
points. The other hunters claim place in order 
of seeing it, but they do not score. 

Now the one who found the deer must shoot 
at it from the very spot whence first he saw it. 
If he misses, the next one steps up five paces; 
if he misses, the next steps up five paces more 
and shoots, and so forth until someone hits the 
deer, after which all shooting is from that very 
spot’ whence the successful shot was fired. 

A shot in the big oval is a body wound that 
scores five. A shot in the dummy outside that 
is a scratch that scores two. Inside the small 
oval is a heart shot and ends the hunt. If the 
arrows are used up, or if each hunter has had 
six shots, and the deer is not killed, it escapes, 
badly wounded, but sure to recover; in which 
case the deer carrier, if in the game, scores 
twenty-five, and is deer for the next hunt also. 
If the deer is killed, the one who found it is 
deer for the next hunt. 

A hunt is usually on points for three or five 
deer. Other rules are: No one may step up 
nearer than thirty feet. If the deer is nearer 
when found, the finder has his shot, and the 
rest step back to the thirty-foot limit. No one 
may stand in front of the firing line. Arrows 
which do not stick, do not count, unless it is 
clear that they went right through. If an arrow 
touches the heart ring. it is a heart shot, etc. 
If an arrow pierces two scores, one on each 
side, the highest only is counted. 

Some hunters do not stick to the trail, but 
prefer to range ahead at random. This is per- 
mitted, but is offset by their losing the chances 
to win trailing points. 

A clever deer can add countless interesting 
details. He can make it extremely realistic, and 
give the archers all the perplexities and thrills 


of the real hunt. One can make the game stren- 
uous or easy by varying the choice of buck 
bearer. 

This has proved a most successful and fas- 
cinating sport, and it may well be one to add a 
double interest to archery meets in the future. 

I have described the game very fully in 
several of my scout manuals, but venture to 
hope that I may reach another public by call- 
ing attention to it through your paper. The 
dummy and hoof marks may be got of Boy Scout 
Headquarters, 200 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


Taylor Scores High with Bow. 

Homer S. Taytor scored exceptionally well 
in the regular contests for the men’s champion- 
ship of the Chicago Archery Club. The scores 
are recorded by James H. Pendry, field captain. 
Mr. Taylor made a few higher scores in prac- 
tice. The season’s scores follow: 


York round: 


Pittsburgh Archers. 

PirrspurcH, Pa., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A team round match, the third of the 
series, was shot on the Beechview range, Jiles 
and Hertig on one side; Holmes and Douthitt 
on the other. Holmes by making a strong finish 
succeeded in winning the match by a very small 
margin. Scores: 


Holmes 90-530 Hertig 
Douthitt Jiles 


159-823 
These four scores added together make the 
comfortable team round of 1644 with 328 hits. 


American round, single: 
90-5 


Double: 


Jiles was very much annoyed at his failure 
to make over 1,000 in the double American. Try 
again, brother. O. L. Hertic. 


Scores Wanted. 

Cuicaco, Ill, Nov. 6—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of Oct. 25 you kindly 
printed a request that the archers send me the 
highest practice scores which they have made 
“this” year. I did not intend to limit the scores 
to those made this year, and did not know that 
I had done so until reminded of it by a corres- 
pondent. 

Will you please right things? 

Epwarp B. WEsTON. 
611 People’s Gas Building. 
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The Bloomfield Archers. 


BLooMFIELD, N. J., Nov. 3.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The following are recent scores 
made on local range, the first American round 
having been reported for the N. A. A. mail 
match, but not published in the issue of Nov. 1: 


Oct. 18; cloudy.—Double American: 


Oyds, yds. 40yds. Total. 
F. Nelson Clay.......-000 27-121 26-134' 29-169 82-424 
28-122 27-137 30-162 85-421 

Double........ 167-845 


Oct. 26; rainy.—Double American: 


60yds. SO0yds. 40yds. Total. 

P. Melee Gi. dcccdkcsadas 26-130 28-166 28-154 82-450 
25-117 27-153 29-189 81-409 

Double........ 163-859 

Alfred TURE <ceccsesesccce 18-54 26-118 26-140 70-312 
18- 70 21-101 25-117 64-228 

Double........ 134-600 


During these rounds we gave our arrows 
a few “shower baths” and “rub-downs” that 
apparently did no injury. 
F. Netson Cray. 


Sixth N. A A. Mail Match 


FOLLOWING are scores which were made at 
the sixth N. A. A. mail match on Nov. 1: 
York round: 


ee ee 48-202 33-159 23-141 104-502 
( ME nsececcccceen 45-217 36-140 28-129 104-486 
it; TE cana panecssenee 27-127 39-165 22-120 9-412 
SE Sere 35-187 26-122 23-111 84-370 

JOS cccccccccccscoccscces 27- 99 27-113 22-124 76-336 
Dr. Richardson ........... 30-114 30-98 19-93 79-306 
iy Sa 30-102 22-92 21-93 173-287 
25% Ree ee 22-100 26-96 18-90 66-286 
C, Fi es sincswes ocean 19-71 11-33 21-91 651-195 
Mire. SE escccscceucees 6- 24 21- 85 - 31 36-140 
Miss Jefferis .....ccccccece 0- 0 6- 31 2- 12 8 43 
F. G. Peckhem............. 3- 13 4- 12 6- 16 13- 41 
J. Lightbody ...........+:. BS 9 WB 2. cee ae wee 


The Wayne archers have been provided 
through the generosity of Mr. Dunlap with a 
splendid new range on his place. There is level 
ground for about 150 yards with a high and 
very steep hill directly behind the targets, so 
that stray arrows can not go far amiss. Fasci- 
nated by the, graceful flight of the arrows at 
the 100-yard distance, two of the ladies essayed 
the York. Considering the extremely high tra- 
jectory necessitated by their weaker bows and 
shorter arrows, their scores were remarkably 


good. 
American round: 

Prof. MemGGaele ....c0scces 30-188 30-218 30-216 90-622 
Le eR 30-162 30-196 30-214 90-572 
Dr, EME cicctsascoceueds 29-159 29-175 30-210 88-544 
Elf. SE . da teqeaccavecncs 30-146 28-186 30-204 988-536 
a, OR era 27-157 30-162 30-178 87-497 
Dr: NL cintedwadecneas 24-100 24-124 28-140 176-364 
[ey AE 17- TL 23-129 29-157 69367 
le ae ee 23-97 25-117 26-130 74-344 
DOUMMEE  diesectiectcuxoeete 21-91 24-118 27-133 72-342 
SIGUE pidecsqosdissseaece” Keleds® seaeael seated 62-240 
NECe BO bis csiccetcwaecs 19-71 13-59 25-105 57-235 
H. Be Gives ccicnceccccs 8-26 11-29 24-114 43-169 
GW Wiis cscecccsccveces 28 931 416 15 55 


Mr. Watt was a charter member of the 
Wayne archers in the fall of 1911, but has not 
shot since. He tore the skin off his first finger, 
but pluckily shot the round through. 


Team round: 






H. W. Bishop..... 20-106 22-126 21-119 20-114 83-465 
National round: 
Mrs. B. P. Gray. 43-195 21-99 64-294 
Mrs. L. C. Smith 35-141 23-101 58-242 
Miss Lowe ..... 9- 31 4-18 - 13- 49 
Ding; NY dadenecs caccedacekees *? 9 Til 10- 20 
Columbia round: 
Mrs. 1; ©. SeeMsceccsaxc 22-95 22-116 24-164 68-376 
Mrs, Te 2 Gaiiixcnessces 24-110 22-98 24-160 70-368 
Wirt; SIGE cnxdendcensccs) sa ond > costed,» guade 296 
Miss Norma Pierce ...... 13- 68 18-74 24-108 55-245 
Dorothy: Smith ........... ll- 47 1464 17-79 42190 
Mrs. H. B. Powell......... 6-30 9% 31 17-7 32-136 
Mrs. R. W. Emerson...... 10-28 7-23 18-68 35-119 
ee Pea 8 34 5-17 1238  25- 89 
i eee 6-2 4 6 5-25 15 56 
Mise TepGetine. JOTORGs, «54 cae: tae see” earene 55 


Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Smith are doing some 
very fine shooting. This week we also notice 
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that some of the beginners are moving up into 
scores of three figures. 
Rosert P. Ermer, M.D. 





Wayne, Pa. Nov. 6—Editor Forest and 
Siream: The following scores for the sixth 
N. A. A. mail match were sent in late: 

28-152 29-183 79-457 

93-111 28-142 69-331 

21-109 26-118 64-298 

20-76 24-107 66-261 

: 16- 80 23-113 53-269 
W. McOwen 20-88 62-206 





On Thanksgiving Day it has been the 
custom for many years for all the archers to 
shoot a team round, ninety-six arrows at 60 
yards for men and ninety-six at 50 yards for 
women. It is hoped that a record-breaking 
number will participate this year and send their 
scores in to the undersigned for comparison 
and publication. 





Wayne, Pa, Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your report of the fifth N. A. A. 
mail match the scores of Rendtorff and Nichols 
are given as being of the York round, when 
they should be in the American round column. 
Thus, Rendtorff won the American with 608, 
Nichols was second with 552, Hertig third with 
541, and so on. Rosert P, ELMeEr. 


Newton Archers. 

H. B. RicHArpson was high in the York 
round with 89 hits for 455 points in the weekly 
shoot of the Newton archers, held to-day. B. P. 
Gray won the American round, Mrs. Gray took 
the Columbia round while B. P. Gray, Jr., had 
no difficulty in getting the junior team round. 
Summary: 

York round: 


H. B. Richardson... 89-455 Sy W.. Wilder...... 88-352 
i a ee 89-387 Bas Ge Ses cicccnc 77-32? 
American round: 
Tis Be Ge cvvicaies 87-491 S. W. Wilder...... 86-466 
H. B. Richardson... 82-484  B. P. Gray, Jr...... 25- 83 
| a ee 86-476 = 
Columbia round: 
Mrs. B. P. Gray... 65-875 Miss D. Smith..... 38-166 
Mrs. L. C. Smith.. 70-368 
unior team round: ¥ : 
B. P.. Gray, Jecceee 52-200 Philip Wilder ....., 29-101 





THE ELUSIVE FIVE HUNDRED. 


BY JAMES DUFF. 
I had been cogitating in my mind, and contemplating 
As I hied me from the target as before, 
And I’d often pause and wonder, if perchance I had not 
blundered 
While adding up the total of my score; 
My form seemed good as any, and of golds I had so 
many, 
That five hundred seemed at last to come my way; 
But alas for that conclusion, ’twas another great delusion, 
So I’ll have to try again another day. 


With weather quite perfection, not a breeze to cause de- 
flection, 

Tho’ nature seemed in error just the same; 

On her mantle verdant green, not a daisy could be seen, 
Nor distinctive blade to mark the point of aim; 

Yet with arm as true as steel, and that intuitive feel 
That loves to guide the arrow on its way; 

I tried to make conclusive that mighty score elusive, but— 
T’ll have to try again another day. 


When I watch with great delight, arrows dropping from 
the white, 
Dame fortune to my bosom I enfold, but— 
With leaden feet comes stealing quite a different sort of 
feeling, 
When I see the arrows bounding from the gold; 
Still imbued with great ambition like the hero of tra- 
dition, 
Who exclaimed, “Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
I’ll keep the arrows flying every day will find me trying, 
For I mean to have that score another day. 


Alfred Russel Wallace. 


ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, who shared with Darwin the 
honor of the promulgation of the doctrine of 
natural selection, died in London, Nov. 7. He 
was ninety-one years old. In 1875 Mr. Wallace 
provoked much discussion by his “On Miracles 
and Modern Spiritualism.” Two years later he 
produced his next great scientific book, named 
“The Geographical Distribution of Animals.” 
He was then president of the Biological Section 
of the British Association. 

Other important books which he wrote are 
“Tropical Nature,” “Island Life’ and “Land 
Nationalization, Its Necessity and Its Aims,” 
which was on a political subject, as the title in- 
dicates. He was made president of the Land 
Nationalization Society, and in 1881 he was put 
on the civil list for a pension of $1,000 a year. 
Honors from the universities came fast, and in 
1890 he won the first Darwin Medal of the 
Royal Society. 

In 1899 he published his most important 
volume, named “Darwinism.” Its purpose was 
to give a full and accurate account of the theory 
of variation and natural selectjon, which should 
be comprehensible to everybody, and also to ex- 
plain the mode of origin of the existing species 
of animals and plants. 

Mr. Wallace was strongly against compul- 
sory vaccination, and wrote several pamphlets 
against it. Ten years ago he produced “Man’s 
Place in the Universe,’ which showed no signs 
of failing mental vigor. Five years ago he 
edited and published “Notes of a Botanist,” 
which was a profession of his spiritual and 
scientific faith. 


Dr. Charles McBurney. 


Dr. CHARLES McBurney, the great New 
York surgeon, died on Nov. 7, at Brookline, 
Mass., where he came to visit his sister last 
Saturday on his return from a hunting trip in 
Maine. He was sixty-eight years old. 

For the past thirty years Dr. McBurney has 
been a subscriber to Forest AND STREAM, during 
which time he has furnished many fishing and 
shooting items for it. His death takes from the 
ranks a sportsman than whom there was no finer. 


Shoots Ducks from Air Boats. 


Hammonpsport, N. Y., Oct. 29.—E. R. Jacquith, of 
the Chicago Athletic Club, was charged to-day with shoot- 
ing ducks from a flying boat. He will be tried on 
Friday. 

Jacquith admits shooting the ducks, but asserts that 
there is no law specifically prohibiting it. 

Jaccuith, who recently joined the Curtiss flying camp, 
noticed that the flying boat traveled quite as fast as, if 
not faster than, the ducks on Lake Keuka. He decided 
that chasing the ducks in their own element was a far 
keener game than lying in wait for them behind a bough 
house. Jacquith, with a pilot, is said to have taken 
more than twenty ducks this morning in less than an 
hour.—New York Sun. 


The aviator’s idea that there is no law 
specifically covering his offense should be dis- 
illusioned by the following paragraph from the 
game laws of New York State: 

Water fowl may be taken from the land, from a 
blind or floating device used to conceal the hunter (other 


than a sail or power boat) when the same shall be within 
fifty feet of the shore or of a natural growth of flags. 


A substantial fine will establish a forceful 
precedent in duck shooting in midair. 
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Southern Ohio Field Trials. 


Wuen the members of the Association de- 
cided to hold the annual trials at Dillsboro, Ind., 
they unconsciously drew a prize which insured 
the success of the affair. It is doubtful if a 
bunch of field trial followers ever received a 
more cordial and unanimous welcome than was 
given by the citizens of this little town. Also, 
the territory over which the dogs were run was 
one of the best for a “walking trial,’ and better 
than all else the quail were there in abundance, 
over twenty bevies being found during the two 
days and a half of running. Three stakes were 
run, a derby and all-age, with $100 in each, 
divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent., and a shoot- 
ing dog stake with $55, divided $25, $15, $10 and 
$5. Besides the money prizes there were a num- 
ber of handsome .cups and trophies, donated by 
members and friends. The derby and shooting 
dog stakes were judged by C. H. Cord, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and George R. Harris, Norwood, 
Ohio. The all-age stake was judged by Thomas 
Peter, Columbus, Ohio, and George C. Walker, 
Fort Thomas, Ky. The trials started on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 5, with the derby, and were rather 
abruptly ended at noon on the 7th by rain. The 
first two days the weather was perfect, except 
that it was too warm for comfort during the 
middle of the day, and both dogs and men suf- 
fered some. W. M. Seifert, of Dillsboro, acted 
as marshal. He was successful in laying out 
the courses so that there was little time lost 
in waiting for the dogs. For a considerable por- 
tion of the time the running of the dogs could 
be seen from the pike, and a number of automo- 
bile and carriage parties saw the work. The 
drawing was held at the Sanitarium Hotel on 
Tuesday evening. There were sixteen starters 
in the derby; sixteen in the all-age and thirteen 
in the shooting dog stake. The derby was 
started on the sth, the first brace being put down 
at 8:25, in oat stubble field, about two miles 
west of town. The first series was finished soon 
after dinner, and the following dogs were named 
for the second series: Sal Skinner (Mt. Tabor’s 
Leading Lady) with Claude Simpson’s Nellie; 
Flossie Cash with Ruth; Lady Limestone with 
Betty Heikes; Little Joe Whitestone with King’s 
Nan. At 4:30 the last brace was called up, and 
the winners announced by the judges. Sal Skin- 
ner, the winner of first, is a black, white and 
ticked pointer, owned by H. D. Abbott. She 
ran two good heats, showing good range and 
speed, hunting sense, and being a very stylish 
goer. In her second heat she had an oppor- 
tunity on birds, and made a nice bevy point, 
which she held for a few seconds, chasing when 
the birds flushed. 

The all-age stake was started at 8:40 on the 
6th. The work of the dogs was somewhat of a 
disappointment to those who followed each 
brace. Birds were found in abundance, but they 
were not handled in the way one expects from 
all-age dogs. The winner, Babblebrook Ben, is 
a black and tan setter, owned by Louis McGrew. 
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He is speedy, and a pretty traveler with good 
range. In his first heat he pointed in patch of 
weeds, but ,was not steady to wing when the 
handler flushed a single. He made several very 
wide casts, at one time being lost for some 
minutes. This was all the bird work, as no 
game was found in his second heat. He is un- 
doubtedly a classy dog, and when brought under 
better control will do nice work. Claude Simp- 
son’s Nellie, who divided third in the derby, is 
a white, black and tan setter, owned by O. H. 
Neimeyer. She ran a better race than in the 
derby, and was easily the class dog of the stake. 
She is wide and fast, showing good bird sense 
in her selection of the likely places, but had no 
chance on birds in either of her heats. She has 
great endurance, showing no signs of letting up 
when she was put down with Ben in the second 
series, although she had finished a hard run 
only a few minutes before. 

The good weather departed Thursday night, 
and Friday was wet and disagreeable, the heavy 
rain at noon compelling the judges to announce 
their decisions without running a second series 
in the shooting dog stake, as had been their in- 
tention. The first brace in this stake was put 
down at 7:48, and the dogs were hardly started 
when the rain came. It was not continuous, but 
some fell in every heat, and by 11 o’clock it was 
pouring so hard that the party went to the hotel, 
where the winners were announced on the work 
done in the first series. There were fourteen 
entries in this stake, but one dog was absent, 
leaving thirteen starters. The winner, Ted H., 
is a liver and white pointer, owned by J. Hodges. 
Ted is a wise hunter, and did a very fine piece 
of work when he roaded on a running bevy, 
locating the birds in a brier patch, pointing 
staunchly, and being steady to wing and shot 
when his brace mate flushed the birds. He 
made other good finds, and pointed in good style, 
but the other dog running in made him a little 
unsteady when the birds were flushed. Polly 
Durock, white and orange pointer, owned by P. J. 
Molloy, was second. She is a good worker, hunt- 
ing all the time, and finding the likely spots. 
She found a bevy in thicket, holding her point 
staunchly, and was steady to wing and shot. 
Several of the local men entered dogs in this 
stake, and it is likely that more will do so next 
year if the trials are held here. 

On Wednesday evening the annual bench 
was held in the lobby of the Sanitarium. This 
feature had been well advertised, and was at- 
tended by the entire population of the little 
burgh, old and young. It was the first time such 
an aggregation of high class dogs had ever been 
seen here, and the people liked it. The dogs 
were judged for their field trial conformation, 
and some of the placed dogs would hardly have 
had a look in on the bench. President J. W. 
Utter, of Cincinnati, and G. E. Flora, of Mt. 
Healthy, judged the pointers, of which nine were 
brought into the ring. Thomas Peter, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, handed out the awards to the setters 
and had ten to select from. The pointer en- 
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tries were: Polly Durock, Fannie H., Flossie 
Cash, King’s Nan, Trixie G., Lad’s Dock’s Queei:, 
Haverland’s Bustler, Bessie Kirk and Norwooil 
Ist. Setters—Mack Bondhu Wind’em, Lingfiel.! 
Bragg’s Bob; Friend Joe, Lady Limestone, Betiy 
Heikes, Marion Mohawk, Tonopaugh’s Sprite, 
Bell’s Ruby, Little Joe Whitestone and Meddler. 
The winners in the pointer class were: First, 
Flossie Cash; second, Fannie H.; third, Bessi2 
Kirk. Setters—First, Little Joe Whitestone; 
second, Betty Heikes; third, Tonopaugh’s Sprite. 
The cup for the best in show was won by Little 
Joe Whitestone. 











DERBY SUMMARY. 

Dittssoro, Ind— Nov. 5.—The Southern 
Ohio Field Trial Association’s annual derby for 
setters and pointers, whelped on or after Jan. 1, 
1912, sixteen starters, ten English setters and six 
pointers. Judges, C. H. Cord and George R. 
Harris. 











Flossie Cash, white and orange pointer bitch (Har 
anne John’s Helen). Geo. C. Walker, owner and 
andler, 






with 
_ Lady Limestone, white, black and tan English sett« 
bitch (Free Lance—Dinah Whitestone), Dr. P. Phillips, 
owner and handler. 





Jay Hawker, blue belton English setter dog (Moe 
hawk II.—Marion Mills), H. S. Leyman, owner; C. W. 
Runyan, handler, 


with 
Ruth, white and liver pointer bitch (Frank—Jip), Bert 
Evans, owner and handler. 


black and tan English sette 


Flo Mohawk, white, 
G. E. Flora 


bitch (Mohawk II.—Sports Marion II.), 
owner and handler, 
with 
Red Scout, white and orange pointer dog (Joe Van— 
Minnie Rip), C. F. Elliston, owner and handler. 


Savannah Rex, white, liver and ticked pointer dos 
(Hapeman’s King—Jingo’s Jene), A. F. Zimmerman, 
owner; Capt. Goodwin, handler, 

with ; 

Tonopaugh’s Sprite, white and black ticked Englis' 
setter bitch (Tonopaugh—Spanish Queen), Louis Reeh!, 
ewner; H. D. Abbott, handler. 


Betty Heikes, white and orange English setter bitc 
(Rolla Heikes—Sister’s Princess Whitestone), C. V. Dye, 
owner; O. H. Niemeyer, handler, 


with 
Sal Skinner, black, white and ticked pointer bitch 
oe Hempstead—Becky M.), H. D. Abbott, owner ani 
sandler. 


Claude Simpson’s Nellie, white, black and tan English 
setter bitch (Claude Simpson—Count Danstone’s Nellie), 
O. H. Niemeyer, owner and handler, 


wit, 
Little Joe ‘Whitestone, white, black and ticked Enz 
lish setter dog (Joe Whitestone—Maystone’s Queen), ?. 
J. Malloy, owner and handler. 


Freelan’s Mohawk’s Prince, black, white, tan ticked 
English setter dog (Mohawk II.—Ruby Redstone), H. ©. 
Freelan, owner; O. J. — handler, 
wit 
Marion Mohawk, white, black and tan English setter 
bitch (Mohawk II.—Sport’s Marion), B. H. Delin, owner 
and handler. 


Bell’s Ruby, white, black, tan ticked English settcr 
bitch (Cord’s Count Gladstone—Belle of Idlewild), E. D. 
Townsend, owner; H. D. at handler, 

wit 

King’s Nan, white and liver pointer bitch (King 

Pointer—Cornish Nellie), John R. Daniels, owner; H. 


Hall, handler. 
SECOND SERIES. 


Sal Skinner with Claude Simpson’s Nellie. 
Flossie Cash with Ruth. : 

Lady Limestone with Betty Heikes. 

Little Joe Whitestone with King’s Nan. 


WINNERS. 


First, Sal Skinner. Second, Joe Whitestone. 
Claude Simpson’s Nellie and Lady Limestone. 
Flossie Cash and Ruth. 


(Continued on page 633.) 


Third, 
Fourth 
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Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced 
sere, send a notice like the following: 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


Nov. 27.—Milwaukee, Wis.—National Home G. C. P. G. 
Hoefling, Sec’y. 
Jec. 15.—St. Thomas (Ont.) G. C. W. J. McCance, Mgr. 


1914. 


an. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, Sec’y. 
‘larch 17.—Chapman (Kans.) G. C. H. Wadick, Sec’y. 
lay 5-6.—Dodge City, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
auspices of Dodge City G. C. H. L. Hubbard, Sec’y. 
June 22-24.—Billings, Mont.—Montana State tournament, 
under auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M. Ray, Pres. 
july 1.—Catasauqua, Pa.—Bryden G. C. E.C.Jones, Sec’y. 
July 4.—Roanoke (Va.) G. C. E. W. Poindexter, Sec’y. 
J 7 4,—Richmond, Va.—West End G. C. M. D. Hart, 
ec’y. 
July 4—Syracuse, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 
County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 
\ug. 5.—Gouverneur (N. Y.) R. and G. C. W. R. Pat- 
rick, Sec’y. . 
Sept. 7.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 
Sept. 7-8.—Roanoke, Va.—Virginia State tournament, under 
auspices Roanoke G. C. E.W. Poindexter, Sec’y. 


PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


Nov. 22.—Meadow Spring at Clearview; Du Pont at 
‘amden; Glen Willow at Lansdale, and S. S. White at 
Highland. 

Dec. 6.—Meadow Spring at S. S. White; Du Pont at 
Glen Willow; Camden at Highland, and Clearview at 
!_ansdale, 

Jan. 3—Glen Willow at Meadow Spring; Lansdale at 
Camden; Highland at Clearview, and S. S. White at Du 
Pont. 

_ Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
igeeaas S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at Glen 
Willow. 

Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 
Looms S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at Glen 
Willow 

March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 
Clearview. J 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Third annual merchandise shoot of the Gem City 
Gun Club, of Laramie, Wyo., will be held Nov. 27-28; 
$550 cash prizes added. Targets free. Shoot commences 
promptly at 9 A. M. ‘Tyler A. Rogers is President. 


Regular annual registered shoot of Bryden Gun Club, 
f Catasauqua, Pa., Granville E. Brown, President, will 
he held on July 1, 1914, during the Old Home Week, 
which will be celebrated at this time. Remarkable scores 
have been made on these grounds—Neaf Apgar 236 
straight, J. Mowell Hawkins 216 straight, and John L. 
Englert 141 straight at one tournament. Don’t forget the 
cate, July 1, 1914. 

2 


Listen to this. Brother Shattuck as a publicity man 
as Anna Held’s milk bath press stuff shot full of wads: 
‘A Turkey shoot in Turkey time at Columbus Gun Club, 
Chursday, Nov. 20, For a day of real pleasure, yourself 
ind friends are very cordially invited to attend the 
urkey shoot and jubilee at the Columbus Gun Club, 
Thursday, Nov. 20. A dandy fish fry at noon time, and 
the Perry Township Orchestra will entertain the guests 
‘ith turkey trots and all their late compositions. The 
program will consist of 150 targets, divided into ten 
15-target events, beginning promptly at 10 A. M. Handi- 
cap from 16 to 20yds. There will be fifteen turkeys go 
(o the first fifreen high guns (high gun system), five geese 
to the fifteenth to twentieth high, and five ducks to the 
twentieth to twenty-fifth high guns, inclusive. For all 
entries over twenty-five there will be a proportionate 

number of added prizes. A fine aluminum cooking spoon 
will be presented to each gentleman shooting the pro- 
gram, for his wife. Entrance for the day’s program, 
$4, including targets and the fish fry. A fine fat goose 
will be presented to the shooter that will send in the 
correct guess of the number of shooters that will attend 
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Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 





Get ready to shoot’er. 
in attendance may shoot the 
program for targets only, for $2.00, which includes the 
Mr. Shattuck’s address is 2100 W. Fifth avenue, ther game, the Anaconda Gun Club resumed its 
Columbus, O. 


this turkey shoot. 
sale at club. 











All loads for Anacenda G. C. 


Awnaconpa, Mont., Nov. 2.—After an intermission of 
two months, set aside for the slaughter of ducks and 


W. G. BEEcrort. monthly shoots at Nell Park to-day. The day was cloudy 


1913 Honor Roll Still Growing 


Two More Winnings by Shooters 
of Remington-UMC Guns and Shells 





Arizona State Championship—State Champion-' Louisiana State Championship—W on by R. L. 
ship Medal, won by J. F. Conts, 49 x 50, shooting |) Morris, 94 x 100, with Remington-UMC Pump 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun. 
Other Important Remington-UMC Victories) of Year] 
Western Handicap—W on by C. A. Gunning, 100 straight, shooting Reming- 
ton-UMC Pump Gun and Nitro Club Speed Shells. 
Southern Handicap—Won by Frank Joerg, 98 ex 100, shooting Remington- 
UMC Pump.Gun and Arrow Speed Shells. 
National Doubles Championship—Won by Geo. L. Lyon, 94 ex 50 pairs— 
World’s Record—shooting a2 Remington-UMC Pump Gun and Arrow 
Speed Shells. 
North Carolina State Championship—Won by J. B. Pennington, 91 ex 100, 
shooting a Remington-UMC Pump Gun and the Speed Shells. 
Florida State Championship—Won by D. W. Budd, 93 ex 100, with Reming- 
ton-UMC Autoloading Shotgun and Arrow Speed Shells. 
Amateur Trap Shooting Championship of the United States—Won by Chas. 
H. Newcomb, 179 ex 200, with Arrow Speed Shells. 
Oklahoma State Championship—Won by Thos. J. Hartman, 47 ex 50, with 
Remington-UMC Speed Shells. 
Georgia State Championship—Won by J. M. Barrett, 98 ex 100, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Pump Gun and Arrow Speed Shells. 
Kansas State Championship—Won by Frank Gray, 47 ex 50, with Reming- 
ton-UMC Speed Shells. 
Pennsylvania State Championship—Won by R. J. Budd, 416 ex 450, with 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun, and Nitro Club Steel Lined Speed Shells. 
Kentucky State Championship—Won by J. D. Gay, 98 ex 100, with Reming- 
ton-UMC Speed Shells. 
Maritime Provinces Champiorship—Won by E. B. Allen, 342 ex 400, with 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun and Nitro Club Shells. 
New York State Championship—Won by J. D. Green, 520 ex 550, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Speed Shells. 
West Virginia State Championship—Won by J. R. Shepherd, 96 ex 100, with 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun. 
Maine State Championship—Won by Ernest A. Randall, 98 ex 100, with 
Remington-UMC Speed Shells. 
Vermont State Championship—Won by F. E. Adams, 93 ex 100, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Pump Gun. ; 
Mississippi State Championship—Won by Ward Allen, 24 ex 25, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun. 
Wisconsin State Championship—Won by W. J. Raup, 94 ex 100, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Pump Gun and Nitro Club Speed Shells. 
Connecticut State Championship—Won by W. R. Newsome, 97 ex 100, with 
Remington-UMC Speed Shells. 
Michigan State Championship—Won by M. E. Lansing, 97 ex 100, with Rem- 
ington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun. 
South Dakota State Championship—Won by W. H. Nelson, 24 ex 25, with 
Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun. 
Alabama State Championship—Won by John R. Livingston, 97 ex 100, shoot- 
ing Remington-UMC Arrow Speed Shells. 
Indiana State Championship—Won by C. A. Edmondson, 290 ex 300, shoot- 
ing Remington-UMC Pump Gun and Nitro Club Speed Shells. 
Montana State Championship—Won by J. C. Norris, 445 ex 465, shooting 
Remington-UMC Pump Gun and Arrow Speed Shells. 
Westy Hogan Handicap—Won by L. W. Colquitt, 93 ex 100, and 17 ex 20 in 
shoot-off at 19yds., shooting Remington-UMC Steel Lined Speed Shells. 
California State Championship—Won by W. E. Staunton, 70 ex 70, shooting 
Remington-UMC Arrow Steel Lined Speed Shells. 


‘These winners in their choice of Remington-UMC followed in the foot steps of 14 out of 20 winners of 
Grand American Handicaps, 26 out of 35 winners of Interstate Handicaps. 


REMINGTON ARMS — UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 299 Broadway, New York 


Gun and Arrow Steel Lined Speed Shells. 
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and cold, and at times.a high wind made the flight of 
targets erratic. The first four events count in the con- 
test for the Panama-Pacific Exposition trip, completing 
900 of the 2,000 — to be shot for the prize. Drum- 
oole leads with ; Goddard is second with 785, and 
Yemmett ranks third with ; 

The other two events were. practice shoots. Harry 
Altenbrand, Jr., of Manhattan, and C. H. Smith, C. C. 
Goddard and P. A. Allen, of Butte, were visitors. Scores: 

25 2 2 
2. 
2% 18 
23 
23 


Munn 


22 

23 

22 

20 

20 

McDermott 13 
Hillard 12 
Johnson i 
Mathewson 20 
Altebrand 11 
C H Smith 18 
Goddard 16 
Allen 15 
20 


New York A. C. 


PetHaM Manor, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Daniel F. McMahon 
with 140 from scratch was top average for the day at the 
opening of the trap season here to-day. W. B. Ogden 
and G. J. Corbett tied for the first leg of the monthly 
cup, with actual scores of 23. Handicaps brought their 
totals to 25. Ogden won the shoot-off. 

Shooters from New Haven, including a squad of 
Yale men, were unable to compete, J. L. Banks notifying 
the New York A. C. that their guns had been stolen 
from an automobile as the men were preparing to leave 
New Haven. The summaries: 


November cup, 25 clay pigeons: 
25 R L Spotts 
W Church 


TOS FHAVIAA 


25 
25 
24 
23 
23 
21 
21 
21 
2 


Ogden won on shoot-off. 
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Club cup, 50 clay pigeons: 
D F McMahon 49 


SO I ISSO 
Poprtn AEs 


Blackton 


Accumulation cup, 50 clay i 


= 


De Wolfe..¢...... 
TOMES, «0 vnesesecace 
S Sheldon 


nan 


C Billings 
T Lenane 
J H Vanderveer 


enl**1<2 12 bela Le 1215) 


Orta 


Blackton 


One hundred and fifty clay pigeons, scratch: 
D F McMahon 140 W Church 

G J Corbett © R De Wolfe 
Lenane 


ao 


C Billings 

G Lyon 

Dr Culver 

DZ FT James....coccccvces 117 
C Stern S Blackton 


One hundred and fifty clay pigeons, handicap: 
147 R De Wolfe 


Sy ey 


Distance handicap, 
Dr Culver 
W B Ogden 

R De Wolfe 


25 clay 
22 


AMANO, 


Shall the Handicapping System be Changed? 


‘ are three changes proposed for consideration this winter by the Interstate Association. 


The first 


proposed change is to increase the distance; the gunners to stand back of the traps from 16 to 18 yards; 
the second to decrease the maximum load of shot from 1% ounces to 14% ounces; the third, to speed up the 
targets, so that instead of dropping within a distance of 4 to 55 yards from the trap, as they do now, they will drop 


within from 55 to 65 yards of the trap. 


To the novice, these changes do not seem so radical as they look small, but the initiate declares them 


almost revolutionary. 


_ The point which is causing the greatest discussion is that of moving the shooter two additional yards back 
of the trap, from 16 to 18. Great difference of opinion is held by different shooters, and they are about equally 


divided, apparently between the two camps. 


Some say that the moving back of the firing points will tend to 


equalize shooting conditions; others contend that the better shot will not be so handicapped by the increased 


distance as his less expert brother. 


That the opinions of all the trapshooters in the country may be learned before the Interstate Association takes 


action, efforts are being made to get a general expression of their views. 


Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager 


of the Interstate Association, is mailing to every gunner in the country who has taken part in one or more 
registered shoots this season, a post-card on which these questions are stated, so that each shooter may state 


his views on each of the three proposed changes and mail them back to the secretary. 


This will give the Asso- 


ciation a line on the opinions and desires of the rank and file of the trapshooters all over the country, and then 
the Association can take the action it deems advisable in modifying the sport to changed conditions. 

As there are hurdreds of readers of Forest anp StrEAM who are not registered shooters, whose opinion is 
valuable in this matter, we append hereto a coupon which we should appreciate having filled out and mailed to 
us for presentation at the annual meeting of the Interstate Association in December. 

Wiil you, Mr. Shooter, please fill in and shoot back to us: 


I do U 
I do not § 


My reasons are: 


First, 


believe a change should be made in the present system of handicapping. 
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Variety cup: 
D F McMahon E R De Wolfe 

C Billings WB Ceilettscsaccessss. 

S Lvons T Lemane occccccccccces 18 


CNET Snccccds 


Nov. 4—The call of the wild from the lair in 
Fourteenth street, called pull on shooters’ votes so ap- 
pealingly that only thirteen rock-breakers called pull 
at Travers Island traps on Election Day. i J 
Corbett from a gratis elevation of 10 decamped with the 
Election Day cup, with a total of 98 F. C. Hodgman 
and Danny McMahon tied for place on 94 from 6 and 4 
respectively. Corbett won also club cup after shooting 
off a tie with McMahon and F. A. a oe This grasp- 
ing ballistic exponent added to his bag a leg on cc- 
cumulation trophy with (5) 50, and tied on leg jor 
Travers Island trophy with (3) 25. The event_ was 
finally kopped by Hodgman. This tie found also G. M. 
Thompson, T. Lenane and W. B. Ogden among those 
present. High gun for the day on actual breaks was 

odgman with 132. In_ distance handicap, M. Jones 
from 19yds. eliminated 20 and from the ambient 
atmosphere. A novel event was for Variety cup on 3 
pair doubles, 19 singles. George Lyon accumulated 19, 
McMahon 13, and M. Jones 13. Scores: 


Election Day cup, 100 targets, handicap: 
G J Corbett 10 98 

F A Hodgman 

F McMahon 

B Ogden, Jr 

Stein 

Lenane 

M Jones 92 


Monthly cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

4 2 C Stein 

2 23 GM Thompson 
G Lyon 
F Shannon 


Lyon AAaE 
Dr E R De Wolfe... 15 3 
F Shannon 2 


=U 


Dr Beagon ...ccc% H 


Club cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
6 47 =T Lenane 
H H Duden .. 
B Bogart ... 3 
W B Ogden .. ee 6 3 
Dr E R De Wolfe... 6 2 


AMAVTA Haws SHO 


i 4 2 
Shoot-off won by Corbett. 


Accumulation trophy, 50 targets, handicap: 
5 '50 M 


J Corbett 7 
Stei r E R De Wolfe... 
G Lyon 


H H Duden 


Travers Island trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
2 25 C Stein 


Dr E R De Wolfe... 
™M J 


y' 
Shoot-off won by Hodgman. 


Scratch cup (high score for day), 150 targets: 
‘ -. 132 Jones 
129 B Ogden 
128 T Lenane 
103 


. 127 ) 
121 DrER De Wolfe....... 101 
Distance handicap cup, 25 targets: 
Yds. TI. 


G J Corbett 
Dr E De Wolfe. 
D F McMahon.. 
18 F A Hodgman.. 
18 H H Duden 


Cc 

G 

© 

Variety cup, scratch (3 doubles, 19 singles): 
G Lyo 15 f 

D F McMahon W B Ogden 
JM J 13. +F Shannon 

Dr E R De Wolfe 


Nov. 8.—Travers Island cup ran into a double tie to- 
day. In the original shoot, A. W. Church, W. B. Ogder, 
T. Lenane, Jr., and T. S. Sheldon all had full scores, 
the former winning the second shoot-off by 23 to 22, The 
leading scores: 

November cup, 25 targets, handicap: ° 
G Corbett 3 24 Stein 


T Lenane, Jr 
2 21 F A Hodgman 
Club cup, 50 targets, handicap: 
Lenane, Jr.. - 8 49 Dr DL Culver 
B Ogden......... 6 47. C Stein 
W Church . - 4 46 1 
A Hodgman « £8 Dr E R De Wolfe.. 
Corbett... -» 5 45 T Sheldon 12 
Spotts 0 45 
Accumulation cup, 50 targets, handicap: 
Lenane, J: 8 W Church 


20H WOM? 


ig 6 48 
Shoot-off won by T. Lenane, Jr. 
Travers Island trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
W B Ogden Corbett 

Dr D L Culver. 
T Lenane, Jr. i 


C Stein 
T. Sheldon . 
Handicap cup, 150 targets: 
T Lenane, 23147 W 
W Ch 12 143 R 


G 
FA 138 - - 
oe | 


a 
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Distance handicap, 25 targets: 
9 TRE avedotsearsas 20 22 W _B Ogden......... 18 19 
T Deeeee, Fe, ciccces 17 21 A W Church ....... 19 19 
ce eo Sere 18 21 R L Spotts....ccccce 21 18 


Variety cup, 2 doubles and 16 singles, handicap: 
Dr E R De Wolfe beees 19 D F McMahon......... 
WR  aieaveseeces 18 W B Ogden, Jr......... 16 





Marine and Field Club. 


Bath Beacu, N. Y., Nov. 4.—With the addition of 
four from among the best crackers in the game, Marine 
and Field Club opened the season for the cracker line 
to-day. Three events were pulled, G. G. Stephenson 
winning two and F, B. Stephenson the other. 

November cup leg was taken by G. G. Stephenson 
with (6) 50, beatin; . B. by 2 aerosaucers. G. G._took 
also limb of president’s cup with (12) 100, with F. B. 
trailing 3 down from scratch. F. B. came back strongly 
for the take-home trophy with 97 from the big round 
O, E. M. Rhett from 16 made 90 for second, followed by 
G. G., who stood on 12, and slivered the same number. 
The old standbys, C. D. Sayre, E. H. Lott, C. B. Lud- 
wig, S. P. Hopkins and C. M. Camp were on hand as 
usual to give the game a hoost. Scores: 

November cup, 50 targets, handicap: 


G G Stephenson, Jr 6 50 S P Hopkins........ 2 44 
F B Stephenson..... GC @& PR Tewnt...-.icc: 3 44 
Ee Bee bescazaces Se (© Be Siiee,, <.casc<c 3 42 
C Hee ccccess 5 4 EM Rhett.......... 8 39 
] H Vanderveer..... S Ge . © Rh Caltens. scccces 8 39 
7 DF EB cick ccccs 0 44 

President’s cup, 100 targets, handicap 
G G Stephenson, Jr. 12100 E M Rhett.......... 16 87 
F B Stephenson.... 0 97 S PF Hopkins.....<s 4 8% 
By Fe Beiocsicccccess CS ae eee 6 8 
C B Ludwig......... 10 92 E Be SOW. <ccccces 6 84 
{ DP i avesscsene © 2 CGC Ry Camp... .cccese 16 74 
J H Vanderveer..... 3 

Take-home trophy, 100 targets, handicap: 
F B Stephenson..... 0 P Hopkins........ 4 8&6 
Be Beiieccccccccs BS FR RG haviccce 6 86 
G G Stephenson, Jr 12 90 H Vanderveer..... 3 81 

BID) wssvccccre 90 PR EMG occcesate 80 
oe eee 6 89 





Nov. 8.—F. H. Hyatt was high amateur to-day on 
monthly cup, 48 out of 50 from scratch. F. B. Stephen- 
son won leg on president’s cup with 97 from zero. P. R. 
Towne culled take-home trophy with 80 from 6. Scores: 


Monthly cup, 50 clay birds, handicap: 
0 4 E 


*E G Wie. ...ccccee 6 Me Mi eececcecues 0 38 
FEE Beg coc ccccsce SE © OW Be iicecccnace 3 38 
F B Stephenson..... S Oe CR Ce occas cas 8 37 
*] & Fenning...... 0 42 BD Ue BOOM. cc ccencs 3 34 
S P Hopkins........ 2 40 

President’s cup, 100 clay birds, handicap: 
cE G White......... Oe Ce GeO vacctccucs 16 82 
F B Stephenson.... 0 90 it eo 6 81 
Ee GMS ccvccscsene 0 89 CTP SRE ce cikvsvace 6 81 
y NE nc ccvevces 8 86 S P Hopkins....-... 4 77 
*] S Fanriing....... 0 83 

Take-home trophy, 100 clay birds, handicap: 
*E CG Wile. .ccccccns GT PR FOC .vccccccs 6 80 





Robin Hood G. C. 


Staten Istanp, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Ben Beyersdoft with 
his single sticker was high gun of the day, winning his 
third and final leg on the Du Pont fob and a leg on the 
Hercules and Stevens fobs. W. Roach was there with his 
20-gauge Winchester, and turned in good scores from the 
igyd. mark. Scores: 


Du Pont fob, 25 tangeies 


Beyersdokt § cccacocccces RR seunexonexvadeare 18 
CORNERED is cscsocdvecccs 20 OS ee ee 17 
WU Sidcada crdsaxceacs 16 

Hercules fob, 25 targets: 
RR preci vcncneeciviens 15 EES ccvencenidseusdens 19 
ee ee 22 PRUNE * escevuecdanecenen 18 
COMME. kicapacevunseas 19 

Case of wine, 25 targets: 
WRGMIES isan ces <erscuenenes 21 WE. . cacdvnadeedazions 17 
CORRIET ccc cvccvecevece 19 BED. sataeskcavaencasa 15 
BevereGOlt oe cccvsccsases 19 eee ee 12 

Stevens fob, 25 targets: 
BeperGOle as <cctccocsss 22 I ni cadaGeesdnuaton 14 
BUG anccedvecensecevens 18 a RE cs cectccece<tas 14 
RON “care sacvcenesees 17 EI ccvacieanvuuvar 17 


Gro. ConeLtey, Sec’y. 


Cleveland G. C. 


CLEvELAND, O., Nov. 1.—Weekly club shoot of the 
Cleveland Gun Club was held this afternoon at the 
shooting park, Mayfield road, with about the average 
number we shooters. The weather conditions were such 
that the attendance should have been larger; but shoot- 
ing is like everything else—it has its ups and downs; 
some good days and some bad ones, 


Event No. 1, semi-annual trophy, 50 targets, 16yds.: 
0 


Dr Brown ..ccccccccece MONO kcccssvdvaesxe 4 
ATONEE. cc sacceveinccssce 43 MND. Svucaddtaeteeturs 39 
GR ic cndiavetecsccnes 43 SUN < SSK Fancevewenee 38 
FYOGUEOE: ccecscccsscecne Th. FE icccsvcssiiccs 32 
Event No. 2, annual trophy, 50 targets, 16yds.: 

De BE sv cccaccseews ee Fe eae 
GORE ediwivdvndectcests 47 PIO acc cdarebictc. 38 
ROME: sce scivesceexccex Wn. “MIE Vecccecdevealvases 36 
GHEE sdavavecectaceadade 42 BS dus cctivetunteus 35 
PEO coecnesesscanes SD |, GEE Snccnusecesqacscs 33 
ATONE (Socdisectendectes Be -. MI  caxccncecctoseses 32 
SMEs accivestcissteiue 3F 


FOREST AND STREAM 


WINCHESTER 


HAMMERLESS REPEATING SHOTGUN 





631 


16 GAUGE 


This 1s not a new and untried gun. 


It is only 


a new gauge of the popular Winchester Model 1912 
—the strongest, safest and most perfect repeating 


shotgun ever made. 


Sportsmen who buy this gun, 


therefore, run no chance of being disappointed. 


LIGHT BUT STRONG: The 16 gauge is light—weigh- 
ing only about six pounds. It has surpassing strength, because 
the barrel, receiver and working parts, except the springs, are 


made of Nickel steel. 


Its Nickel steel construction, solid 


breech, and its cross-bolt trigger lock make it one of the safest 
guns ever designed. 


EASY ACTING, STRONG SHOOTING: This gun has 
a smooth and easy action, and its shooting qualities are such 


as to please the most critical shooter. 


Sportsmen who have 


hesitated to lay aside their 12 gauge guns for a ‘‘20,’’ but 
favor a smalle: gun than the former, will find the 16 gauge 
just what they have been looking for. 


SPECIFICATIONS: The standard 16 gauge has 
a 26-inch Nickel steel barrel, chambered for 2 9-16 inch 
shells; length over all 44% inches; plain walnut pistol 
grip stock and action slide handle; length of stock 135 
inches, drop at comb 1 7-16 inches, drop at heel 2 7-16 
inches; rubber butt plate; weight about 6 pounds; 


6 shots. 


List price $30.00. 


Look One Over At Your Dealer’s 


TRADE MARK 


De Pont Gun Club. 


WILMINGTON, Del., Nov. 8.—While Alden B. Richard- 
son cracked 98 out of 100, W. S. Colfax, Jr., was doing 
‘S—some shooting, eh, what? The former made three 
straight 25s, dropping 2 in the last. Colfax had two 
straight 25s, then a 23 and 22. Richardson won also the 
miss-and-out event with 18. J. H. Minnick and D. S. 
Wood each had 14. Other scores in the miss-and-out 
event were: FE. R. Gallvin 8, H. E. Kaighn 7, L. L. 
Jarrel 7, W. G. Wood 6, Clyde Leedom 6. 

Forty-three competed in the Coleman du Pont spoon 
event, and twenty-four took part in the miss-and-out 
event. Richardson trotted away also with the spoon 
event, winning in Class A with 25 straight. 

For the Class B spoon, P. D. Guest and T. W. 
Mathewson tied at 32. On the shoot-off they tied at 22. 
On the second shoot-off Guest won with 23 against 20. 

J. H. Thompson won in Class C with 28, his first 
victory in the spoon race. 

Class D was won by E. E. Handy with 19, while E. I. 
Beaume won in Class E with 11, which is some shoot- 
ing, being as Eddie is a brand new ballistic exponent. 

The Class B cup challenge match between D. 
Guest, the holder, and E. M. Ross, challenger, resulted 
in a victory for Guest with 41 against 31 for Ross. 

There was also some interesting double target shoot- 


Circular fully describing this gun 
sent upon request by the makers, the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





ing. N. S. Coyan was high with 21 out of 4, E. R. 
Galvin made 18, H. E. Kaighn 17, Dr. A. Patterson 14, 
H. P. Carlon 13, William Coyne 12, W. F. Jensen 9, 
Isaac Turner 10, and W. J. Highfield 10. | 

On November 22 the Du Pont Club will go to Cam- 
den, N. J., to take part in the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ 
League match with the Camden Shooting Association. 
The scores follow: 








L L Jarrell ........+.+- SB € EB Spciagetisecskic. 20 
A B Richardson....... 25 T W Mathewson....... 23 
BM Reescccecvccccese 22 WP Fetiieccccdcecvea 14 
H EB Dawsa0G.....ccceee 7 Wm Coyne .....ccceeee 17 
TE Tene? «.cosccceccese , oe fe eee 
PD Getthiadcccecivecs Me SP Tea. occ. ctccce 22 
G Highland, BE pccccye SR OVW Gi cv edctadete 17 
C Wentzell.......... 16 J ee ee 23 
E Bertolette......... 21 & EMER odciccccee 19 
RE 21 D McElenhy .......... 20 
Dr_H_ Betts .......+00. 17. C T Martin............ 22 
C L Prickett 19 J H Minnick........... 2 
D S Wood.. 19 A F Hickman.......... 9 
W G Wood.. 22 Dr EI Rogers 5 
W B Smith, Jr. ae BE Rac rcss 15 
L% Anderson, Jr 18 Dr_A Patterson . 19 
EB Handy... 2... --2 A M Lindsay . 17 
S G David...... - 14 CC Gerow..... 20 
E I La Beaume.. ll B F Springer . 15 











a 
a 
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Chicago Gan Club. 


Cxtcaco Il., Nov. 1—Only six shooters came out for 
target practice to-day, quite a number of our members 
having gone out after ducks, Silver broke 48 and 45 
in the two club events for a total of 93. Miller broke 
91, while Coleman made 83. 

_ An extra sweepstake event resulted as follows: J. S. 
Young 25, Kneussel 25, Edmonson 24, J. K. Graham 24, 
Vance 23, Kennicott 23, Cadwallader 24, E. D. Graham 
22, Wolfe 21, Sullivan 21, Thomas 19. 

_ Nov. 2.—The third annual Mid-West amateur cham- 
pionship was won this afternoon by J. S. Young, after 
a shoot-off with Joe Barto, each having broken 146 out 
ot 150. The shoot-off resulted in a score of 24 for Young, 
while Barto got 22. This is the second time Young has 
won this event, haking taken the title in the first race 
for the championship two years ago. Last year he tied 
for the title with R. Winters, of Maple Park, IIl., but 
Winters won in the shoot-off. 

_ Twenty-six contestants shot through the event, and 
quite a number of shooters shot through part of the 
program, as well as taking part in the regular weekly 
club events and extras: 


S Young............. 16. FP Golliven.....25...5 135 
Be) BREIO. 5 5c0s00 coos 1d C A Edmonson........ 135 
2 eee DOG 20 SREB aiiess essen 134 
J eae . 144 H C Kirkwood......... 133 
H Cadwallader ....... - 141 M K 2 
SE oon 140 WwW 
H Wehmhofer ........ 140 Cc 
aera occccs ae OW 
B L Kammerer......... 137 A 
* Graham...... son © 
Kennicott .......... 16 06d#H 
C BE -Shaw......:.. nintiely ae 
H E Dickerman....... 136 


_ Following are the scores in the extras, Nos. 3 and 7 
being distance handicaps: 






arene: i 2eot td, Bs O49 

argets 50 50 50 25 15 20 26 
IS concn nc kuwcnsoabens SE ea ee es ae ae 

Ap NODS... cacecuccesces ee ys: ey: Pee 

} PEE EB. coskccseveweves Bee cos oe on ks pes 
miiner, 17 .... 43 63 .. os a 

Geo Eck, 19 43 39... oles 

A Moore ...... 2). 

O W Crocker Oe ox 5. eee 

S Doran, 17 .. SS 5 ate 

C F Stemmer. 2 .. 

W D Stannard . 4 .. 

De gh Moir emicasncadseccevexkie ee eae 

EIR hs aint pas asc< nce ec a .. & .. 8 

C F Seelig...... centaur auas% We Shen Pad tae, ung 

PE AEs NewES seu uesioseunis Ee. | ee ae 

3 IND ss 6c uC bcdavens osteinhe NS aw. cain eh? Xe lh 
RG os skcewacsyahdess paeeet a ERS eae 

Bo OO See eee SoD vos aA wad am See 

Ee NOR anes cain plein se¥i ssc ret are ee 

BEES POUMENSUON. oi cccsccccsescess 27 au 


medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters Shells—the ammunition that you can 
always depend on for shooting quality and results. 
It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to wia succcss at the traps or in the field. 


© 


“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is within the reach ofall. Barton Lewis won the U. S. 
Amateur Championship at Dayton, O., June 17, 1913, scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters *‘ Target ’’— 
Chas. A. Young won the Professional Championship of the 
United States, scoring 197 out of 200 with Peters ‘“High Gun’*—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws. FREE for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Branches: 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 





HE Cadwatlader, 22 ..iccsiccsceacee ig Wants ws OO ccc ee 


Foster ... 













J S Young, 2 41 24 . 
D E Thomas, 37 23 20 
H Kennicott, 22 41 18 18 
J R Graham, 22. oes 25 
FING fan 505 ekv espa cence eeoaanee 14 we 
WY, ORY cixccutientaeuconcangees Mice, S50 plosase 

De 0B Ws se cchawntesenecstewa toca sah aie eek eke 

Hil Wehbmhofer .... Be ‘ 
A F MacLachilar.. ee 

Hi E Dickerman... oo 
Pees ee econ. caw Ee 

H Oolli 21 

By SSE sa ks 48 45 a 

R C Miller..... 44 47 os 

G H Coleman.... -- 46 37 

W F De Wolfe... . 42 36 

J A Schultz ..... “asta eee 20 

Be COGN ceniclienvns seemanscenseten 30 


Cincinnati G. C. 


Tue second match in the series for the president’s 
trophy was shot on Nov. 2, under bright skies and ideal 
weather conditions. That higher scores were not made 
was due to the distance handicap which cost some of the 
shooters several targets in the five events, Supt. Arthur 
Gambell and Connelly from 19yds., and Dibowski from 
l7yds., tied on perfect scores, including their handicaps. 
High score in actual breaks was made by Dibowski, who 
smashed 87 of the clays. He was closely followed by 
Connelly with 86, and Twenty-gauge, standing at 22yds. 
the extreme handicap, came next with 83. Ike Branden- 
burg, of Dayton, O., found his extra five yards a little 
too much, and they cost him about 25 targets. Johnson 
was put at 19yds. for his first contest, and failed to 
break his ordinary number. O. J. Holaday, the local 
professional, drew 22yds., and, he also found the distance 
too much for him, although he is one of the quickest 
shots in the game. C. Rybolt had his first experience 
at 20yds. in this contest, and made a score which will put 
him nearer the traps in the next shoot. Jaggers is a 
new man at the traps; his score of 138 was a very credit- 
able showing for a beginner. Scores: 


ANE so reccicasesuksasasvek's 

WN ha ccscadcccesket creaenowts 18 18 67 85 
MEE Sci cs Chae veyenicmmcsivatl 19 17 7 94 
RMMMMTIN: panea cer aenina'cconsesnees 19 17 86 100 
PEEL As. shine tee nigeuss daaiswaevieks 19 17 70 87 
OWENS ccciccavwaceesn deeswse 17 19 87 100 
SRN I CS eu ybseecinee S54 17 19 66 85 
iD -d SRO MAT sc Nieccinsicsesevcgees 22 11 66 7 
PER ircs adic ondonc amon’ 16 20 17 37 
Hammerschmidt ............... 22 il 83 94 
ERNIE 6:55 oiebvucesarecide-os 21 13 15 28 
D  ERONOEE n6 556055 shsccnes 21 13 69 82 
STE cine Ai corinne te aia bucaceen se 20 15 69 84 
TORIER © einsscogeiscospecotcsces 16 20 13 33 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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Nemours (Ladies) G. C. 


Wiimrncton, Del., Nov. 5.—The shoot-off for th 
two trophy guns in the grand gun handicap event_wa- 
held this afternoon, seventeen women competing. Dark- 
ness prevented the shooters from finishing,*so the fina 
results will not be determined until next. Wednesday. 

At the slose of the shoot to-day, Miss Maude V. 
Moody and Miss Celeste D. Gentieu tied for the Cole 
man du Pont trophy gun (a double barrel Fox trap 
gun), but Mrs. H. J. Stidham, who tied with them, 
could not finish on account of the poor light, so there 
inay be more ties next week. , 

Miss Hammond stands high so far for the Marlin 
cun, but Mrs. Bertha McKaig and Mrs. B. V. Clark 


‘have tied with her, so there will have to be a shoot-ot 


uext week to determine the winner. : 

Both of the guns in competition are high grade trap 
guns, and the women are shooting a remarkably strony 
race for them. : j 

In the Ramsay trophy event, five ladies with thei- 
handicaps, made perfect scores. This will also necessitate 
« shoot-off to determine the winner. 

Scores to-day with handicaps are as follows: 


Class A. 





Mrs W A Joslyn.... 6 28 Miss H Hammond.. 0 15 
Miss C D Gentieu.. 18 26 Miss M V Moody... 9 23 
Mrs O B Clark..... 14 24 Miss B V Carson... % 13 
Miss M V Lannan.. 12 19 Miss M R Woodman 10 19 
Miss J P Hirst...... 9 19 
Class B. 

Miss M Carr ....... 18 20 Miss C Wynands.... 11 17 
Mrs B McKaig.....11 25 Mrs H Stidham..... 7 15 
Mrs B V Cut... -14 2% # Mrs F Wilson....... 15 21 


Class C. 
Mrs H White.......12 20 Miss J Gentieu.....18 25 





Indianapolis G. C. 


InpranaPotis, Ind., Nov. 1.—On a challenge shoc' 
at live sparrows to-day, a 10-bird race, ds. rise, th 
shoot being a sweepstake, money divided and 40, the 
scores were: 


eve elds 
Edmundson .. s 
Hoffer ...ccccccccccsece 


An etra 5-bird event, sweepstake, one money followed. 
Scores: 


ann 





BIRME. vabeoncs <p ascuuene 4 
CE ona cocdetwaccese ae 
Edmundson .......... 

J. C. Dixon, Sec’y. 
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Reducing the Price of Targets and Shell 
is the Key. 


Cotumsus, O.—Regulating the size of loads, advo- 
cating pin-head targets, making the standard distance 
rise 18yds. instead of l6éyds., shooting from below the 
elbow, throwing targets from 60 to %yds., standing on 
one leg, etc., all for the purpose of perplexing the man 
who has mastered the art of knowing where to hold and 
holds there, will be at the expense of the amateur. 

From careful observation of shooting and shooters, 
and looking this matter square in the face, it must be 
apparent to any thoughtful sportsman that any change 
from present methods whatsoever along the lines and 
theories advanced, will find the trained 95 per cent. 
man at the top, regardless of conditions imposed. Re- 
ducing the load to a standardized 3 dram proposition 
would be no advancement. Look at the scores made 
this season from long distance handicaps with 3 dram 
loads. 

The men who are “shooting up” to-day are entitled 
to all they are running away with, considering equaliza- 
tion systems, small entrance fer the day, and distance 
handicap. Where is the amateur getting the worst of it? 
\Vhen we used to have all tournaments $25 and $20 per 
cay entrance, and a division of 50, 30 and 20 per cent., 
three moneys, the 80 per cent. man paid more for 
cxperience in learning to break them than the amateur 
of to-day. 

Does not the Grand American Handicap show con- 
clusively the merit of the distance handicap. In the num- 
er given since its inception, the amateur has been to 
the front and taken his share of the winnings. I am 
ior distance handicap and equalization systems where 
money is shot for. Eliminate the money shooting from 
the club affairs and substitute prizes of sufficient number 
so that they all get something to take home to show 
1other, according to their merit, and you start a gen- 
uine sociability incentive that is liable to grow mightily, 
nd 80 per cent. men will develop into 90 per cent. be- 
fore they know it. Worry about the money has kept 
1any an amateur score down. Optional sweeps should 
take care of the “speculators” on the side for $1, $2 or 
£3 per event, and when the day is done all will be 
happy. “No robberies,” reported Sam. “Billy and Jake 
had a little time to take a little human interest in those 
about them,” which helped, instead of the usual, “Gee, 
{ pinged 20 straight in event 9; paid me $18.11,” I am 
sure “Jones missed that last target in event 10 on pur 
pose, to fall for second money all alone. I don’t think 
that’s fair.” 

Careful reconstruction and thought along the lines 
f better and more popular tournaments will bring re- 
sults in holding the ones we have and in getting the 
new recruits, so badly needed at this time. 

Why do so many we know promise to come out to 
the club and shoot and never matcrialize? They would 
like to come. I know and you know the game is ex- 
pensive for the average shooter. He shoots game and 
would shoot targets. A more popular priced ammunition, 
within the reach of all, and lower priced target would 
double the game’s followers quicker than any other 
remedy. What we want is more shooters, and out of 
the new shooters 95 per cent. men are sure to come, 
“Let them all shoot.” Frep SHATTUCK, 


“ 


SOUTHERN OHIO FIELD TRIALS. 
Continued from page 628. 
ALL AGE SUMMARY. 

Ditisgzoro, Ind., Nov. 6—The Southern Ohio 
Field Trial Association’s annual all-age for set- 
ters and pointers. Forfeit, $2; $300 additional 
to start. Purse, $100, divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 
per cent. Sixteen starters, ten English setters, 
six pointers. Judges, Geo. C. Walker and 
Thomas Peter. 


Lad’s_ Dock’s Queen, white and liver pointer bitch 
(Gray’s Doc—Sue Ray), H. S. Sievert, owner; O. H. 
Niemeyer, handler, 

with 

Duke of Id'ewild, white, black, tan and ticked Eng- 
lish setter dog (Count Luecystone—Belle of Idlewild), E. 
1). Townsend, owner; H. D. Abbott, handler, 


Haverland’s Buster, white and liver pointer dog 
(Fishel’s Frank—Lady Uno), L. G. Haverland, owner and 
handler, 

with 

Billy Burke, white, liver and ticked pointer do 
(Bonnie Burke—Fly Cyrano), P. G. Molloy, owner a 
handler, 


Babblebrook Ben, black, white and tan English set- 
ter dog (Master Ben—Flossie May Fly), Louis McGrew, 
owner; L. G. Haverland, handler, 

with 

Bessie Kirk, black and white pointer bitch (Ripstone 

Jingo—Doll Kirk), O. H. Niemeyer, owner and handler. 


Trixie G., liver and white pointer bitch (Frank A. 
Johnford—Becky F.), H. D. Abbott, owner and handler, 
P with 
Nerweod T., liver and white pointer dog (Dick H.— 
Ruth Rap), A. F. Zimmerman, owner and handler. 


Freelan’s Mohawk’s Prince, black, white and tan 
cked English setter doe (Mohawk II.—Ruby Rodstone), 
Ml. C. Freelan, owner; O. J. Thurman, handler, 
with 
Joe Whitestone, white and black ticked English set- 
ter dog (May Fly—Miss Whitestone Antonio), B. H. 
Delin, owner and handler. 
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Make Every Shot Count 


On That Hunting Trip You're Planning 


A good gun, perfect shells and well 
trained dogs all have their part, but don’t 
forget that it’s the powder that drives 


the shot. 


Have your shells loaded 


with a powder of well known reliability. 


DUPONT 
BALLISTITE 


SCHULTZE or 
EMPIRE 


are all brands that have been tried and 
found true by the majority of shooters. 
Their high velocity, good patterns and 
deep penetration are the qualities that 
mean a full game bag for you. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Oakhurst Opal’s Red, white and black English set- 
ter dog (Merkin’s King’s Rod—Oakhurst Opal), P. K. 
Phillips, owner and meee? 

with 

Meddler, white, black and tan ticked English setter 
(Reehl’s Mohawk Chief—Ohio Belle), Louis Reehl, owner 
and handler. 


Lady Limestone, white and black ticked English set- 
ter bitch (Free Lance—Dinah Whitestone), P. K. Phillips, 
owner and handler, wl 

with 

Count Glenwood, lemon, white and ticked English 
setter dog (Jim Wood—Gypsey Queen), J. W. Utter, 
owner; H. D. Abbott, handler. 


Merry Lad, white and_ liver pointer dog (Young 
Fishel’s Frank —), H. Hal!, owner and handler, 
with 
Claude Simpson’s Nellie, white, black and tan Eng- 
lish setter dog (Claude Simpson—Count Danstone’s Nel- 
lie), O. H. Niemeyer, owner and handler. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Bessie Kirk with B:lly Burke. 








Babblebrock Ben with Claude Simpson’s Nellie. 
WINNERS. : 

First, Babblebrook_ Ben. Second, Claude Simpson’s 

Nellie. Third, Bessie Kirk. Fourth, Billie Burke. 
SHOOTING DOG SUMMARY. 

Dittszoro, Ind., Nov. 8—The Southern Ohio 
Field Trial Association’s shooting dog stake for 
setters and pointers. Purse, $55. First, $25; 
second, $15; third, $10; fourth, $5. Eleven 
starters, eight setters, six pointers. Judges, Geo. 
R. Harris and C. H. Cord. 

Mack Bondhu Wind’em, white, black and tan Eng- 
lish setter dog (Bondhve Wind’em—Ruby Count Glad- 
stone), George Morlein, owner; J. H. Maibach, handler, 

with 

Mack Scott, black and white English setter dog 


(Rab Rye—Gypsey Oaks), H. N. Scott, owner; Clemer 
Bell, handler. 


Norwood I., liver and white pointer dog (Dick H.— 
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L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger 


Above Illustration is TRAP Grade. 
Two Tri 


PE a cincscssok oaoes cx 
With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Tri 
Write for New Catalogue of New Designs. 


er. “$86 net 
rices, $25 to $1,000 net. 


HUNTER ARMS CO. 
MAKERS 


776 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 


FOR BIG GAME 
SAVER MAUSER 


-- Does The Work 


Made in Calibers 8 and 9 mm. 


Also 30 U. S. Government, 1906. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


MATTER 


THE MOST POPULAR FOREIGN RIFLE IN THE U. S. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, Cor. Duane St. 


A. F. Zimmerman, Goodwin, handler, 
with 

Count Glenwood, lemon, white and ticked English 

setter dog (Jim Wood-—Gypsey Queen), J. W. Utter, 
owner; H. D. Abbott, handler. 


Ruth ap), owner; 


Scorcher’s Dictator, white, black and tan setter dog 
(Duke of Gladstone—Dashing Duchess), O. H. Niemeyer, 
owner and handler, 

with 

Lingfield Bragg’s Bob, white and orange English 
setter dog (Bragg—Belle Sharp), W. H. Riggle, owner 
and handler. 


Duke of Tdlewild, white, black and tan, ticked Eng- 
lish setter dog (Count Lucystone—Belle of Idlewild), 
E. D. Townsend, owner; H. D. Abbott, handler, 

with 

Polly Durock, white and orange pointer bitch (Gor- 
ham’s St. Nicholas—Kate Rip Rap), P. J. Molloy, owner 
and handler. 


t 
Fannie H., black and gray pointer bitch (King—Dolly), 
Scott Harris, owner and handler, 


Ted H., liver and white ia bitch, Jack Hodges, 
owner and handler. 
i 
Oakhurst Opal’s Rod, white and black Raglice setter 
dog (Merlin’s King’s Rod—Oakhurst Opal), P. K. Phil- 
lips, owner and handler, . 
wit 


Bill Danstone, black, white and tan English soteet 
dog (Lady’s Count Danstone—Blue Jean Gladstone), 
C. Johnson, owner and handler. 


Conaway’s Jim, liver and white pointer dog, J. M. 
Conaway, owner and handler, a bye. 


‘NEW YORK CITY 


WINNERS. 


First, Ted H. Second, Polly Durock. Third, Count 
Gienwood and Oakhurst Opal’s Rod. Fourth, Conaway’s 
Jism and Lingfield Bragg’s Bob. 


Southern Field Trials Club Entries. 


MontcoMEry, Ala., Nov. 8.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The entries in the Southern Field 
Trials Club’s trials closed on Nov. 1 with ninety- 
four nominations, divided as follows: All-age, 
forty-nine; derby, forty-five. 

The best pointers and setters of the United 
States and Canada, now ‘competing for honors 
in the field trial world, are entered in the South- 
ern trials, which will be held at Letohatchie, 
Ala, the week beginning Dec. 8, 1913. The 
judges of the Southern Field Trials Club are: 
Hon. Frank M. deGraffenreid, Seale, Ala., and 
Hon. Lee Moody, Bessemer, Ala. 

The drawing for the derby stake will be 
held at the Gay-Teague Hotel, Montgomery, on 
the night of Dec. 7, and the drawing for the 
all-age on the night of Dec. 8. The annual 
meeting of the club will be held immediately 
after: the drawing for the all-age stake in the 


Nov. 15, 1913. 


parlors of the Gay-Teague Hotel, at Mont- 
gomery. The headquarters of the Southern Ficld 
Trials Club will be at Montgomery, Ala. 

The trials of the Southern Field Trials Club. 
this year promise to be the most successful in 
its history. Sportsmen whether they are mem- 
bers of the Southern Field Trials Club or not 
are cordially invited to attend and witness the 
trials. 

The dogs nominated in the Southern Field 
Trials Club’s trials for this year are as follows: 


DERBY STAKE, 


Louisiana Duke, w., 1. and t.. pointer dog, whelr: d 
May 9, 1912 (Fishel’s Frank— King’s Sister), J. J. Sm¢h, 
owner. 

Manitoba Rap’s Ferrie, w. and |. pointer bitch, Jan. 1, 
1913 (Manitoba Rap—Lady Ferris), Herbert Fishel. 

Count Patrick, setter do 1912 (Count Jesse—L ir 
line Danstone), Herbert Fishel: 

Fluerette, b. and w. pointer bitch, Mee a 
G. McDonell’s Spot’s Rip Rap—Jess Russell). 

Grey Dawn, 1. and w. English setter dog, April 8, 
1912 (Grey S ot—Gesse), D. G. Macdonell. 

Tom Heikes, w., b. and t. English setter dog (Ro'la 
Heikes—Lit Gleam), John A. Gude. 

Lady Heikes, w., b. and t. English setter bitch 
(Rolla Heikes—Ruby) John A. Gude. 

Dal Heikes. 0. and w. English setter dog (Rola 
Heikes—Dairy Bloom), John A. Gude. 

Captain Firebrand, o. and w. English setter dog 
(Uncle Nat—Pocahontas), John A. Gude. 

Rap’s Lady Gay, 1. and w. pointer bitch (Manit 
Rap—Unce’s Pride), John A. Gude. 

Tom Speedy, Jr.. w. and b. pointer Oe Sept. 7, 1 
(Tom Speedy, Sr.—Ella Cole), R. E. Craig, Jr. 

Aristotle, o. and w. setter dog, April, {a1 (Beauvoi 
Boy—Creole Sue), Jake Bishop. 

Frank’s Rambler, w. and t. pointer dog, March ! 
1912 (Fishel’s Frank—Dot Cash), N. T. Holbrook, Her- 


bert Fishel. 

Willie J., b. and w. setter dog, April 23, 1912 (Eugen 
M. —— Redfield), Ed. Garr. 

g Six, w. and bh. pointer dog, Jan. 3, 1912 (Fishe:'s 

ene: Alford’s Fan Tan) J. L. Holloway. 

Rhapsedy II., w. and 1. pointer dog, April 27, 1912 
Manitoba Rap—Lady King), J. L. Holloway. 

Manitoba Lady, w. and 1. pointer bitch, April 
1912. (Manitoba Rap—Lady King), J. L. Holloway. 

Bonfire, w., b. and t. English setter dog, Feb. 
1912 (Belle’s Harwick—Prince Rodney’s Girl), F. 
Lockhart. 


setter bitch (Cxsar— 


Hanpv Medium, w., b. and t. English setter dog, Ju 
4, 1912 (Happy Day—Cowley’s Lady), F. C. Lockhart. 

Lady Slipper, w., b. and t. English setter bitch, Ju 
4, 1912 (Happy Dav—Cowley’s Lady), F. C. Lockhart. 

Etawah, 1. and w. English setter bitch, July 8, 191 
(Pitchford Roy—Ch. Monoca ), C. E. Buckle. 

Bhadan, b., w. and t. English setter bitch, July 
1912 (Pitchford Roy—Ch. Monoca), C. E. Buck'e. 

Kaurara, b., w. and t. English setter bitch, July 
1912 (Pitchford Roy—Ch. Monoca), C. E. Buckle. 

Narela 1. and w. English setter wpe July 8, 191: 
(Pitchferd Roy—Ch. Monoca), C. E. Buckl 

Ichnapvr, b.. w. and t. English setter “bitch, July 
1912 (Pitchford Roy—Ch. Monoca), C. E. Buck’e. 

Bessie Clayton, w. and 1. pointer bitch (Happy Fran! 
—Becky B.)), W. H. Martin. 

Preston’s Sunbeam, b., w. and t. 
Early Dawn), W. H. Martin. 

Jersey Doc, b., w. and t. setter dog (Rod Sing— 
Count’s Destiny), W. H. Martin. 

St. Patrick, w. and b. setter dog (Jay R. White- 
stone—Ladv Prettyman), W. H. Martin. sel 


Miss Dade, w.. b. and t. setter bitch, June, 
(Momonev—Patsv Gladstone), J. M. Avent. 

Ladv Mohawk W hitestone, w., b. and t. setter bitch, 
April 24, 1912 (Mohawk II.—Beddea Whitestone), J. M. 
Avent. 

Ritter Pringle. w.. b. and t. 1912 (Pzli- 
acho— » J. M. Avent. 

A, w.. b. and t. setter bitch, 1912, owned by Fred Ha:n- 
ilton. J. M- Avent: 

Moco, w., b. and t. setter bitch, February, 1912 (Mo- 
hawk II.—Lady Wright), J. M. Avent. 

Letohatchie, w., b. and t. setter dog, March, 1/12 
(Rocksand.—Lizzie Whitestone), W. W. Graves. 

Miss Helen, o. and -w. setter bitch. oa 1912 (J. 
Whitestone—Belle Parkinson), G. T. Dozier. 

Miss Hattie, o. and w. setter bitch, April, 
(Eclipse—Snow M.), G. T. Dozier. 

Master Flash. w. and b. setter dog, March, 1912 (Se- 
ganquin—Dat Whitestone), G. T. Dozier. 

McC. or Maior S., w. and d. English setter deg, 
January, 1912 (Armaby Dan—Lady Flystone), A. 3. 
Shehee. E 

Dutchman, w., b. and t. ed dog, March, 1912 (W:n- 
nipeg — Marian Mills II.) J. Lucas. 

True Dick, b., w. and t. Fede dog, April, 112 
(Paliacho—-Sue H.), W. H. Beazell. 

George F., 0. and w. Llewellin dog, May, 1912 (Casar 
--Mary Elliner), W. TI. Beazell. 

Three Derby dogs entered by C. H. Babcock. 


ALL AGE STAKE. 


Benstone, o. and w. English setter dog, whelped 
Aug. 8, 1907 (Count Whitestone-—Maynie Gilchrist), Jo!in 
Dunn, owner. 

Bill Alford, w. and 1. pointer dog, May 31, 1910 (Fis: 

I’s Frank—Johns Wonda), J. J. Smith, owner. 

Riverview Rodifer, w., b. and t. setter dog, January, 
1900 (Lemon’s Rodfield—Casar’s Lady), Herbert Fishel 

Melrose Mohawk, b. and w. penslish setter dog (M»- 
hawk II.—Black Eyed Susan), D. G. Macdonell. 


setter bitch, 


1°12 
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Eastview, b. and w. English setter dog (Prince Rod- 
nev—Ingleside Flirt), D. G. Macdonell, 

Kitty May Whitestone,w., b. and.t. setter bitch, 1906 
(Count Whitestone—Hester Noble), Leon E. Seay. 

Artie G., t. and w. English setter bitch, John A. Gude. 

Sadie G., o. and w, English setter bitch, John A. Gude. 

Commissioner’s Harry, 0. and w. English setter dog, 
John A. Gude. 

“King Pointer, t. and w. pointer ese, Joba A. Gude. 
Tooie, 0. and w. setter bitch (Uncle Dave—Blue Bon- 
net), Jake Bishop. 

Babblebrook Joe, w. and b, setter (Mohawk II.— 
——y), E. D. Carr. 

Brunswick Countess, w. and b. setter bitch (Count 
Whitestone— ), E. D. Carr. 

De Soto Frank, black pointer dog (Fishel Frank— 
Alford’s Fancy), J. L. Holloway. 

Tippah Spot, w. and o, setter dog, June 20, 1907 
(Jessee Count Gladstone—Ruby Oiler), J. L. Holloway. 

Kentucy Beauty, w. and 1. pointer bitch, Jan. 2, 1909 
(Fishel Frank—Green River Kate), J. L. Holloway. 

Nightrider, w., b. and t. English setter dog, May 27, 
16.9 (Prince Rodney—Harter’s Cleopatra), J. L. Holloway. 

Tioga Chief, w. and 1. pointer dog, Aug. 31, 1908 
(Fishel’s Frank—Lady Johns), A. A. McKellop. 

Powhattan, b., w. and t. English setter dog, March 17, 
1.°6 (Tonapaugh—Silly), C. E. Buckle. 

Pitchferd Rov. b.. w. and t. English setter dog, Feh. 
a (Pitchford Rob Roy—Pitchford Dixie), C. E. 
Pickle. 

Spt. Count Whitestone, w. and o. setter dog (Count 
\\ hitestone—Sport’s Marian), W. H. Martin. 

Babblebrook Buster, w., b. and t. setter dog, Mohawk 
Ii —Black Eyed Susan Whitestone), W. H. Martin. 

Marse Ben’s Jack, w. and b. setter dog (Mars Ben— 
O:khurst Opal), W. H. Martin. 

Babblebrook Bob, w., b. and t. English setter dog, 
April 16, 1911 (Mohawk II.—Black Eyed Susan White- 
stone), J. M. Avent. 

Rocksan II., w. and b. English setter dog, April 1, 
111 (Rocksand—Sport’s Marian II.), J. M. Avent. 

George Clay, 1. and w. English setter dog, Feb. 11, 
1919 (Count Wh:testone—Sport’s Marian), J. M. Avent. 

Revenue, |. and w. English setter dog), J. M. Avent. 

Summit Rex, b. and w. English setter dog, March 4, 
1) 8 (Rex Boy—Topay Wheeler), J. M. Avent. 

Kidwell Comet, b. and w. pointer dog, July 6, 1909 
(Mavner—Fanny Light), J. M. Avent. 

Security, ]. and w. pointer dog, July 6, 1909, J. M. 
Avent, 

Miss Hettie, w., b. and t. setter bitch, April 15, 1907 
(Count Whitestone—Aunt Marie), G. T. Dozier. 

Master Charlie, w., b. and t. setter dog, Feb. 8, 1909 

elle’s Harwick—Dell Gladstone), G. T. Dozier. 

Ty Ben, w., b. and t. Llewellvn dog, June 17, 1909 
(Marse Ben—Kruger’s Pride), W. H. Beazell. 

Macmay. w., b. and t. English setter bitch, January 
1° (May Fly—May Stone), A. B. Shehee. 

Melrose Jack, w., b. and t. setter dog, January, 1911 
Melrose Prince—Kils Jessie), J. E. Lucas. 

Montrose, w., b. and t. setter dog, June, 1911 (Mo- 
hawk II.—Count Whitestone Pastay (or Patsy), J. E. 

cas. 

Ruby B., w., b. and t. setter bitch, June, 1911 (Mo- 

vk II.—Ruby Rodstone), J. E. Lucas. 

Ned Johnston, b.. w. and t. Llewellin dog, July 4, 
1°19 (Bill Johnston—Besstone), W. H. Beazell. 

La Besita, w. and 1. Llewellin setter bitch, March 
1’, 1910 (Count Whitestone—El Bess), W. H. Beazell. 

Paliacho, b., w. and t. Llewellin dog, January, 1909 

rince Rodney—Mary Tudor), W. H. Beazell. 

Ben Titus. b., w. and t. Llewellin setter dog, April, 
119 (Marse Ben—Besstone), W. H. Beazell. 

Seven All Age dogs, entered by C. H. Babcock. 

Hall’s Jock, 0. and w. dog, July 6, 1910 (Sherwood’s 
Fred—Gleam Mary), J. M. Avent, handler. 





Joun H. Wa trace, Jr, 
Secretary Southern Field Trials Club. 


The Poetry of Tobacco. 


BY J. M. BULKLEY. 


S1ncE the introduction of tobacco into 
England in 1565, there has been enough writ- 
ten on the fascinating subject to fill a good 
sized library. Most writers, however, have con- 
fined themselves to the commercial side of the 
subject, and the botanical history of the plant, 
its medicinal properties and its effects upon 
the human system and of the various methods of 
preparing it for use. The occasional bits of 
poetry written in praise of the queenly herb 
have been meager, and the earlier odes have 
been concealed in curious old volumes where 
they have been seldom seen by any one, unless 
they stumble upon them when searching for 
something else. It may be taken as an evidence 
! the power of tobacco that so large a liter- 
ature should have sprung up in the short time 
that it has, and that its charms have been so 
willingly asknowledged and made famous by so 
many famous men in the past. Coffee, which, 
ike tobacco, was an imported luxury, and 


i 
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which has been much more widely used, has Mr. Parton in his brochure written many 
been comparatively ignored by the poets; tea, years ago entitled, “Does it Pay to Smoke?” 
which was introduced into England somewhat complains bitterly that tobacco had become 
before tobacco, and which, according to the more popular, even at that time, because it 
testimony of physicians is far more harmful, “got into literature,” and has steadily increased 
has also been neglected, while tobacco bears its popularity on its own merits without the 
the lidn’s share of praise and blame. bolstering up by strong or weak hands and 
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brains. The fact is that as soon as tobacco was 
introduced into England, references were made 
to it, not by the best writers, it is true, phil- 
osophy and the higher drama gave dignified 
employment to genius. But in such writers as 
did deal with the events of the days in which 
they lived, there are early and constantly recur- 
ring allusions to the use of the fragrant weed. 
in the “broad sides,”’ in the pamphlets and in 
the cheap books of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries we have all the pros and cons 
of the subject. As well as intentioned praise and 
as bitter denunciations as in the more graceful 
panegyrics and more elaborate attacks of later 
years. 
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The first mention we find of tobacco is in 
the writings of Taylor, the water poet, who lost 
his occupation as waterman by the introduction 
of coaches, and who wrote poetry (so called), 
and sold ale to eke out a living. He expressed 
his opinion that the “devil brought tobacco into 
England in a coach,” which originality became 
a perennial spring of joy to the “antis,” who find 
in it confirmation of their theory, “It was the 
devil sowed the seed.” 

Among the earliest effusions devoted en- 
tirely to the soothing weed, possibly the first, 
is in “Nash’s- Lenten Stuff,” an octavo tract 
dating back to 1600. Nash was a thorough 
Bohemian, and was extravagant in his praises 
of Spencer called “divine tobacco.” This was 
quickly followed by a larger and better work 
in mock heroic verse entitled the “Metamor- 


phosis of Tobacco.” Although published 
anonymously, the authorship is generally 
ascribed to Sir John Beaumont. It was re- 


printed in England a few years ago, somewhere 
about 1860, but it is very doubtful if any copies 
exist in this country. Its verses were not of a 
very high order, as will be seen from the open- 
ing lines: 

Then let the sound of great tobacco’s praise 

A pitch above those love-sick poets raise. 

Let me adorn, with my thrice happy pen, 

The sweet and sole delight of mortal men, 

The cornucopia of all earthly pleasure 

Where bankrupt nature hath consumed her treasure. 

A worthy plant springing from Flora’s hand 

The blessed offering from an uncouth land. 


Soon then began to appear frequent refer- 
ences to tobacco in the literature of the day, 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben John- 
son, Sharpman, Marston and the effusions of 
the lesser scribblers of the period teemed with 
satirical allusions to the weed as the fashionable 
thing to do. 

Here are a few lines from Marston’s “An- 
tonio and Melinda ” (1602): 

“A great tobacco taker, too, that’s flat; 


For his eyes look as if they had been hung 
In the smoak of his nose.” 


And a few more from Roseland’s “Knave of 
Hearts,” speaking of one of the “gilded youth”: 

In a tobacco shop resembling hell 

Fire, stink and smoke must be where devils dwell, 

He sits, you scarce can see his face for vapor, 

Offering to Pluto with a tallow taper. 

Roseland’s sentiments apparently under- 
went a radical change later, for in another 
drama entitled, “The Knave of Clubs,” are these 
four lines which are so often quoted: 

Much victuals serve for gluttons to fatten men like swine; 
But he’s a frugal man indeed, who on a leaf can dine, 
And needs no napkins for his hands, his fingers’ ends 


to wipe 
But keeps his kitchen in a box, and roast meat in a 


pipe.” 

During the reign of King James, that royal 
pedant, or, as he was called by the poet Burn- 
ham: 

That gentleman kalled King James, 

In guilded doublet and great trunk breeches, 

Who held in abhorrence both tobacco and witches. 

The literature of tobacco consisted mainly 
of tirades against its use. Discouraged at the 
unfruitfulness of the efforts of his paid pam- 
phleteers, King James at last took up his pen, 
raged and foamed in his ‘“Counterblaste to To- 
bacco,” in the same arrogant tone and with the 
same supreme disregard for truth, which is to 
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be noticed in the arguments of anti-tobaccoites 
of every age Since, up to and including the 
present. Many prominent writers of the time 
are believed to have composed essays and poems 
at the order of King James, and to have given 
vent to their feelings in anonymous odes in 
its praise. 

For example, George Wyther, in one of his 
essays calls it a “thing of barbarism and a 
shame”; to this same George Wyrther is 
ascribed the authorship of a once well known 
poem “Thus Thinke, and Smoke Tobacco,” 
Though it may at once recur to many readers 
of old literature, it is so good that it is irre- 
sistible to use it here in its original form. 

“The Indian Weed, withered quite, 
Green at noon, cut down at night, 


Shows they decay; all flesh is hay, 
Thus thinke, then drinke tobacco. 


“The pipe that is so lily white, 
Shows thee to be a mortal wight, 
And even such, gone with a touch; 
Thus thinke and smoke tobacco. 


“And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Thinke thou, beholdst the vanity 

Of worldly stuffe, gone with a puffe; 
Thus thinke and smoke tobacco. 


And when thy pipe grows foul within 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin; 
And then the fire it doth require, 
Thus thinke, then smoke tobacco. 


The ashes that are left behind, 

May serve to put thee still in mind, 
That unto dust return thou must, 
Thus thinke, then smoke to-bacco.” 


The proper thing for poets, of course, in 
the early days was to curry favor with royalty, 
to make themselves and their lines agreeable to 
their Majesties, for in doing so they had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose; so it turned 
out with Joshua Sylvester, the prime poetic 
favorite of James I., he worked the muse for all 
that it contained, and mightily pleased the royal 
hater of tobacco by tuning his lyre to a poem 
bearing the rather unlovely title “Tobacco 
Battered.” Why not have said “Tobacco Tat- 
tered,” and thus at least have used “alliteration’s 
artful aid’? “Tobacco Battered,” was what he 
wrote for the title page, and followed along: 
“and the pipes shattered about their ears that 
idly idolized so base and barbarous a weed, or 
at leastwise overlove so loathsome a vanitie, by 
a volley of holy shot thundered from Mount 
Belecon.” The arrogance and verbosity of this 
title page is carried out in the poem which is 
stupidly and intolerably dull, never strong ex- 
cept where abusive; a few lines as an example 
will suffice: 


“For Hell hath smcke : 
Impenitent tobacconists to choke; 

Though never dead, there they shall have their fill 
In heaven is none, but light and glory still.” 


One naturally recurs to the expression, 
“History repeats itself.” “Never was a good 
and comforting thing in the world but wiiat 
was foully hated and abused, by the vinegar- 
blooded, who never loved God or Man.” So 
wrote a generous and glorious early governor 
of Virginia, very much to his credit as a keen 
observer and a truthful chronicler. However, 
all the poets and all the scribblers did not use 
their pen and their wits in the abuse of the 
“kindly herb.” 

One scholarly and dignified Dr. William 
Barclay, dedicated his graceful little work en- 
titled “Nepenthes, or the Virtues of Tobacco,” 
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to My Lord Bishop of Murray (Edinburgh, 
1814), in the following lines: 
“The statile, rish, hate conquered Indian plaines, 
Foster a plant, the princess of all plants, 
Which Portugal, after peril and paines, 
To Europe brought, as it most justly vaunts; 
This plant at home the people and priests assure 
Of his good will, whom they as God alone; 
Both here and there it worketh wondrous cure, 
And hath much heavenlie virtue hidden in store. 
A stranger plant shipwrecked on our coast, 
Is come to help this cold, phlegmatic soile, 
Yet cannot live for calumny and boast, 
In danger daylie of some greater broyle, 
My Lord, this sacred herbe which ne’er offended 
Is forced to crave your favor to defend it.” 


Notwithstanding the high praises of Dr. 
Barclay and others, the laws enacted in the 
reign of King James, against the use of tobacco, 
continued in force until the accession of William 
Ilf. Then “Pipes grew larger,” says Fairbolt, 
“and, ruled by a Dutchman, all England smoked 
in peace.” Not only did men indulge in the 
“dreamy solace,” but the women also learned 
the charms of tobacco, and puffed their pipes 
in the domestic felicity of their hearths, as they 
now daintily, with rosy lips kiss the darling 
cigarettes, not only in Russia and in Paris, 
where the custom probably originated, but in 
nearly every large city in America. 

The journey, to follow the trail of the to- 
bacco poet is a long one, and the company into 
which we are thrown is a notable and congenial 
one; if we throw down all barriers, and take in 
those who are poets in prose, we must take 
them in relays, and even then allow each one 
but a corner, if we go back to the smoky little 
room in the Great Tower Street, where we 
should be rubbing elbows with Charles Lamb 
and Coleridge; we would smoke our evening 
pipe with Thackeray, who having been ordered 
by his physician to smoke but one cigar a day, 
spent nearly a week -in finding the shop where 
he could buy the largest and longest. We 
should walk with Scott through the ruins of 
Melrose, and become chummy with Byron, 
Campbell, Moore, Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, 
Paley, Doctor Sam Johnson, Tennyson and 
Carlyle. 

That would happen across the “big herring 
pond,” and we could delightfully ramble through 
the scenes made familiar tu us in our “’ain 
countree,” by Bayard Taylor, Aldrich, Lowell, 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Hawthorn, Ike 
Marvel, Isaac McLellan, Poe and hosts of others, 
and while we delight in this royal good com- 
pany, we sing with Calverly: 

“T have a liking old 

For thee; though manifold 

Stories, I know are told 
Not to thy credit, 

How one (or two at most) 

Drops make a cat a ghost. 


Useless, except to roast; 
Doctors have said it. 


* ~ * s . * s 


Cats may have had their goose 

Cooked by tobacco juice, 

Still why deny thy use 
Thoughtfully taken? 

We’re not as babes are. 

Smith, take a fresh cigar. 

Jones, there’s the tobacco jar. 
Here's to thee, Bacon.” 





Tue Automobile Club of America, through 


its bureau of tours, is urging automobilists to use 
care with fire in timbered regions. 
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From Spring Lake to Bulldog in 
the Dead River Region. 


FaustaFF township, in the Dead River re- 
gion of Maine, lies to the west directly 
adjoining Spring Lake, from the northwest 
shore of which rises Flagstaff Mountain, over 
which leads the trail to the village four miles 
away. Here camped the starved, ill-clad and 
footsore forces of General Arnold on their 
hazardous march northward to storm Quebec, 
from which event it finds its name of Flagstaff. 

To reach Spring Lake by rail one should 
pass through Farmington, the gateway of the 
Dead River region, about eighty miles northwest 
from Portland, where a change is made to the 
Sandy River and Rangeley Lakes railroad to 
Carrabassett. Here a stage takes you-over an 
interesting and remarkably good road to the 
Dead River about fourteen miles north, where 
you are ferried across this sluggish stream and 
prepare for the ride to the lake, two miles be- 
yond over what is called the “buckboard road.” 
One wonders at the number of ropes and twists 
and turns made in securing the baggage on the 
buckboard, but the wonder ceases ere one hun- 
dred feet is covered, and you invariably prefer 
to get down and walk. 

Spring Lake camps are located across from 
Flagstaff Mountain, on the southwestern shore 
of the lake. The cabins made of peeled spruce 
logs, those of more recent construction being 
larger, contain two sleeping rooms and a living 
room, are built on the edge of a gentle slope, so 
that they are free from any possible dampness, 
and with the aid of a good camp stove and a 
blazing log, the usual chill that comes with the 
evening is soon dispelled. The dining lodge, 
which sets on the shore of the lake, is built of 
spruce logs with a veranda running around the 
lake side and entrance. It contains the heads of 
several fine bucks, a beautiful mounted loon 
stands on the mantel, what were once two and 
three-pound lakers (trout) lay in all their gaudy 
raiment close to a dark-colored oval-shaped back- 
ground that arouses the curiosity and admira- 
tion of the angler, while the usual story accom- 
panies the inquiry about the large black bear 
skin that covers a portion of the wall close by. 
Two or three excellent specimens of fungus con- 
taining etchings of deer and partridge are num- 
bered among the appropriate decorations of the 
lodge. Having become acclimated, so to speak, 
in the course of a few days, someone proposes 
a trip to Bull Dog, a small lake to the northeast 
that involves a journey of twenty-six miles each 
way, through a wild wooded country where the 
services of a guide are indispensable, and where 
the trout fishing is reported good, notwithstand- 
ing that it is now the month of August. This 
proposition naturally leads to much discussion 
incidental to the necessary preparations by one 
or two of the tenderfoot type, so it was decided 
we should go in light marching order to the 
chagrin of the minority who were compelled 
from lack of sympathy to find solace in the re- 
flection that what they did not carry with them 
would be there when they got back, provided 
that it was locked securely out of sight. Enough 
said. 

Our haversacks containing the few meager 
necessaries, and with a good equipment of tackle, 
we placed ourselves in the hands of genial 
“Phud” Taylor, our guide, whom we were for- 
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SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


should form the staple 
food for all breeds. 


Spratt’s Cod Liver Oil Biscuits 


are invaluable for old or delicate dogs 
or those recovering from sickness. 





Send 2c. stamp far “Dog Culture.” 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Breeders, Exhibitors and Owners with 
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Should Advertise Them in the Sunday 


NEW YORK HERALD 


The Best Dog, Poultry, etc. P; Published, taining each 
week the latest news and qustip usikten = eee ised ‘cnet. 
Your advertisement on this news ‘e will be read by both 
the Professional and Amateur fur Lover and Bird Fancier. 


ADVERTISING RATE 80 CENTS PER AGATE LINE 
Further information on request. 
NEW YORK HERALD - - - - NEW YORK CITY 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to aay address by the auther. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
148 W. 3ist Street NEW YORK 


For Sale 


Two best grouse and woodcock dogs in New England. 
One a Pointer Bitch—best grouse dog on earth. One a 
black and white Setter, male—hundreds of birds killed 
over him. Can’t get away from business. Will sell dogs: 
Bitch for $200. Dog for $150. Correspondence invited. 

E. R. WILBUR 


43 West 48th Street 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If se, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 
OXFORD KENNELS, 

35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 
Handsome Black Pomeranian 


Son of Little Pebbles, 18 months old, kind disposition 
and ore stylish companion. Write for particulars. 
Box B, Forest and Stream. 





Warranted theroughly broken Pointer dog, 3 years old. 
Fine retriever—grandsire Fishel’s Frank. Price $100. 
J. CURLY, Fitchburg, Mass. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish Weif- 
hounds. English Bloodhounds, American Foxhounts, 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated catalogue fer 
5c. stamp. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds. Fox Hounds broke en 

rabbits and fox. Coon, Opossum and Skunk Hounds; 

Setters, Pointers. Several hundred ferrets. Guinea Pigs. 
BROWN KENNELS, York, Pa. 





WANTED-~—Setter dog, a broken on partridge 
(ruffed grouse) and woodcock. ust have good nose, 
stanch to wing and shot, obedient, tender retriever, and 
old enough to hold his breaking. Please do not offer 
dogs not — these conditions. Address “B. A.,” 
care Forest and Stream. 





FOR SALE.—A number of thoroughly trained Pointers 
and Setters, ale> some nice voungsters. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass, 





WANTED-—Black Pomeranian about one year old. Must 
be healthy, house-broken and sweet tempered. Send 
hoto, description and price to Box W., Forest and 
tream, 127 Franklin St., New York. 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 


North Carolina. 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac. 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND :: _ Buies, N. C. 





Best Mixed Shooting in America. 


Ducks, Geese, Swans, Quail, Shore Birds—White’s Pre- 
serve, Waterlily, Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 





GOOD DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING.—Canvasback, 
Redhead, and other ducks from battery. Also brush 
slind shooting on Currituck Sound. Address J. B. LEE, 
Tulls, Currituck county, North Carolina. 





Pennsylvania. 





Shooting at New Spruce Cabin Inn 


Rooms en suite and with private bath. Electric lights. 

heat. All amusements. Excellent Grouse, Squirrel, 
Rebbit and Deer shooting. Open season for Grouse, 
Squirrel and Rabbits, Oct. 15th to Dec. 1st. Deer, Nov. 
Wth to 2%th. D., L..& W. R. R. to Cresco Station, Pa. 


WwW. J. & M. D. PRICE, P. O. Canadensis, Pa. 





Virginia. 


SPORTING RESORT. 
No Equal on Coast. 


Ducks, Brant, Geese, Quail, Rabbits, Bay Birds, Fishing, 
Boating, Surf Bathing in season, Automobiling, etc. 
Hotel accommodations and outfit to let or 

FOR SALE—DIRECTLY ON HUNTING AND FISHING 
GROUNDS—An ideal proposition for clubs or families, 
$8,500. Can be sold in shares by right party, $7,000 to 
$10,000. For detail information address 

A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 





Begin right—select a field of possible buy- 
ers, the extent of which affords ample latitude 
within the limits of your financial resources. 
Then, through intelligent, persistent and force- 
ful advertising develop your customers. 





Property for Rent. 


SPORT FOR THE WINTER 


SEASHORE, PINE FOREST 
AND SHOOTING :-: :-: 


Large cottage and grounds in the pines to rent 
for the season on Broadwater Island, 25 miles 
above Cape Charles, Virginia. Delightful and 
invigorating Winter climate, sea beach, bay and 
wildfowl. Address, 


WALTER GEORGE SMITH 
1006 Land Title Building =Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales 


By George Bird Grinnell. A splendid collection of 
tales and folklore collected by the author during a resi- 
dence with the tribe, when the nights were given up te 
story telling. Many of the tales are of thrilling interest, 
and in addition to this, the author’s observations on the 
Pawnees, their history, life, characteristics and pro 
are of more than pessing interest. Cloth, illustra a’ 


pages. Postpaid, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York. 
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tunate to engage, and at quarter to seven Tues- 
day morning our party -of six, including guide, 
were under way, gliding down Spring Lake in 
two canoes to the carry at the eastern end, three 
miles away. The early morning gave every 
promise of a hot August day, just the faintest 
breeze rippling the surface of the lake. At the 
end of the lake we take to the carry, almost a 
mile in length, a trail mostly down hill and not 
difficult of travel, which leads to the Dead River, 
where a motor boat, which we had engaged by 
telephoning ahéad, lies waiting to take us four 
miles north to Grand Falls, otherwise known as 
the Dam. The manner of conveyance was 
adopted in preference to the slower but more 
enjoyable canoe because of the limited time at 
our disposal, and wishing to give all that we 
could to fishing. Dead River is here a sluggish 
muddy stream, and slowly finds its way to the 
Dam, where a short distance beyond it con- 
verges with Spencer Stream, where with much 
greater rapidity it rushes eastward to the Ken- 
nebec. 

Arriving at the Dam in the course of an 
hour we leave the boat and take up the trail to 
Spencer Lake. The sun is now well up, and the 
sky practically cloudless, while the freshening 
breeze seeks to temper the hot rays of the sun. 
We follow on behind the heavy stride of ‘Phud,” 
who is a big strapping built feilow, his hob-nailed 
boots striking into the ground with a dull thud, 
scratching every granite rock and boulder and 
slippery log that partially covered some brook 
or bog, he continues on while most of us with 
heavy woolen socks and an extra innersole in 
our sneakers avoid these boulders and logs with 
a marked difference, which oftentimes it was 
found impossible to do; whereat we jumped, 
hopped and skipped over and on to each rock 
or place that appeared to serve as a footing after 
the manner of a mountain goat. 

For a short. space the open fields of the 
abandoned Hill farm afford a pleasant change, 
the tall grass now crisp and dry from the sum- 
mer heat and billowing in the wind that sweeps 
this high and open ground. Its patches of wild 
bluebells, ox-eyed daisies, yarrowand marguerites 
clustering everywhere in profusion, and the last 
visible evidence of what this place once was, the 
toppling structure of a barn long since fallen to 
ruin. 

A forest of open timber soon looms ahead 
through which the trail extends in a northeast- 
erly direction as far as Spencer Stream, which 
is forded with little or no difficulty, the water 
now shallow, the dam at Spencer Lake holding 
back much of its natural flow. Once across we 
pick up the trail to cover the five remaining 
miles of the trail which lead through forests of 
birches, cedars and tall white pine now grown 
to beautiful proportions, ‘whose sapling days 
many decades ago first heard the crash of their 
fallen kindred under the mercenary blows of 
the woodsman’s axe. 

Some of these still lay where they first fell, 
left for some reason to wither and rot, are now 
dressed by the sympathetic hand of nature with 
a shroud of thick green moss. 

Here we linger for a while, not to rest so 
much, as under the wonderful spell which the 
heart of the woodland casts about us. 

The air sweetly scented with odor of balsam 
still retains its alluring freshness of the early 
morning under a canopy of thick foliage through 
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which the streaming sun partially gleams, while 
the silence of the forest primeval reigns supreme. 

With reluctant steps our party pushes on- 
ward over the trail, every turn and ‘angle, elev:.- 
tion and depression, unfolding new and bewilde:- 
ing vistas that are met with exclamations of i:- 
tense admiration and surprise. Continuing on 
over “Horseback,” a high ridge about a mile and 
a half long, flanked heavily on each side wi:h 
forests of pine and cedar, while Spencer Strea.n 
follows along the eastern side and is heard moic 
often than seen as it winds its way onward :> 
the waters of the Dead River. 

A few steps further bring us to the southern 
end of Spencer Lake, where a motor boat «{ 
comfortable dimensions and fairly reliable engine 
helps us complete the last leg of our day’s jour- 
ney, as we have planned to stop over night «t 
Spencer Lake camps. 

A cool shady slope in the neighborhood «f{ 
a lively brook affords an ideal rendezvous for 
such an important function as preparing the noon 
day lunch, which our guide soon has ready, ani 
which is quickly disposed of prior to our trip 
up the lake. 

Spencer Lake is a beautiful sheet of water 
over six miles in length, the mountains rising 
sharp and bold on all sides, Bear Mountain ris- 
ing on the west with its heavy growth of timber 
and foliage, “Hardscrapple,” bleak and bare, loom- 
ing up at the north, while the broken outline of 
Mt. Bigelow stands out clear against the southern 
sky in a deep purple mass. 

In the course of an hour we arrive at the 
camp located on the northern end of the lake. 
It is now 1:30 in the afternoon, so we lose no 
time in putting our rods and reels together, and 
in a few minutes are passing through the nar 
rows on our way to Fish Pond, about two miles 
further up the lake. The sport here is reported 
quiet, which does not surprise us, so are not 
disappointed at our meager catch of trout whicl 
are more plentiful in the spring. A few hours 
later we return to the camp to rest and go ove! 
the prospects of the morrow, under the birches 
that shelter the cabins on the edge of the lake. 
The evening, delightfully cool, was favored with 
the presence of the August moon, which rose 
large and luminous over the eastern mountains, 
so under its spell and the solace of a pipe and 
good tobacco we were lured from our intention 
of returning early. 

The next morning at 8 o'clock, the early day 
gave every promise of being fully as hot as tl. 
day previous, with the exception of a few su:- 
picious clouds that hung heavily over the 1a! 
that indicated the possibility of showers latcr 
Our packs adjusted, we take to the steep an’ 
much discussed trail to Enchanted Lake, tw 
and one-half miles east. We had been agrec- 
ably informed by other travelers whom we met 
on their way from Enchanted that their stopover 
there had proved profitable. 

So with visions of a nice catch of the 
speckled beauties to pay us for our efforts, we 
sallied forth over Enchanted trail, which, once 
over Enchanted bridge, rises sharply in sections 
to a total height of 760 feet, which necessitates 
a slow and laborious climb, compelling one to 
halt for a while and rest under the sheltering 
pines and cedars that frequently cover the trail, 
which is much the same in character, but just 
a bit more broken with brooks and bogs and 
large boulders than the Spencer Lake trail. Many 
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of these broks ard bogs have been corduroyed 
with smali logs and slabs, which in many cases 
have now become deteriorated and been washed 
away by spiing freshets and rains, lea,ing spa-es 
partially covered by tall grass, a most treacher- 
ous footing for the unwary pilgrim, but under 
the direction of our guide are negotiated with 
saiety. Between these patches of corduroy we 
were frequently favored with long stretches of 
thick pine needles and moss, and an occasional 
strip of ground void of any vegetation, save the 
crop of ever preseni rocks lying scattered about, 
between which on -the soft black ground many 
deer tracks were plainly discernible. We had 
hoped to find the tracks of bear, as several 
parties had reported seeing them on the moun- 
tans in this vicinity only a few days previous, 
but we were not so fortunate. It was very 
amusing how close we could come to partridge 
before they showed any desire to move, and 
then noisily fluttered a few feet away as though 
fully conscious of the protection of the law. 
Tiley were very numerous as well as quite tame, 
inasmuch as one simply strutted with ruffled 
feathers, dodging around a tree. One of our 
party was curious to know just how close he 
could get, and as we continued on we commented 
how soon this would be changed after the first 
crack of the rifle had echoed through the forest. 
Just ahead lies a clearing beyond which can be 
secn the waters of Enchanted Lake, on the shore 
of which lies a canoe and a flat bottom boat, 
into which we pile, and, skirting the shore, we 
are soon casting the parmachenee belle, silver 
dector and black knot. Once, twice and again 
the flies ripple the glassy surface, when suddenly 
the quivering stem of the rod is sharply bent 
by the taut line now lost in a swirl of water, 
and Mr. Trout has the fly. A few quick turns 
of the reel, a deft manipulation of the rod and 
he appears on the ruffled surface close by the 
canoe, its brilliant coloring sparkling in the sun- 
light only to disappear in a last desperate plunge 
for freedom, when soon he is again on the sur- 
face close by, and in another moment lies flap- 
ping vigorously in the basket. After an hour’s 
indulgence in this most fascinating sport we 
leave our boat and canoe behind and start down 
the trail to Bull Dog Lake, two miles further 
east and mostly down hill. 

This trail leads through a wild desolate fire- 
swept region, the rocks and boulders now 
slivered by the fire and partially covered by a 
growth of tall wild grass without a particle cf 
shelter and many partly covered holes and quag- 
mires, it leads a winding and devious course 
down to the lake. The day so far proved fully 
as hot as the previous one, so that soaking with 
perspiration we welcomed the little rendezvous 
half way down where, out from the rocks cov- 
ered by a recent growth of bushes, gushed a flow 
of clear crystal water. 

Here our guide quickly dresses the catch of 
the morning, the fire started, and the coffee boil- 
ing, he deftly makes several thin slices of the 
piece of bacon which are soon turning to a nice 
crisp brown. Into the remaining fat the trout 
are then placed, and soon done to a turn, such 
as guides like “Phud’” know how. While watch- 
ing these proceedings at first with ordinary in- 
terest, I became conscious of a hunger such as 
] have not experienced in years, with the aroma 
of the steaming coffee, bacon and fish. The coffee, 
poured in tin dippers, sweetened and stirred 
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with a little twig, but without milk, and the 
bacon and fish, prepared and eaien in the mos: 
primitive manner and served under such wild 
and romantic surroundings, was eaten by all with 
an appreciation seldom experienced. 

The few dark clouds of the early morning 
had suddenly assumed proportions which led us 
to prepare for a storm which the far-off thunder 
indicated was coming our way, as it increased in 
volume, so hastening our steps we plodded on 
till the wind-swept and now darkened waters of 
Lull Dog came to view. 

Here one muight well imagine himself in 
far Alaska, so wild and uninhabited appears the 
country. The mountains bare of timbers, save 
the low scrubby and recent growth of pine and 
kindred foliage growing in patches, rise sharply 
on opposite sides of the lake to about the same 
altitude and general proportions, the strata of 
rock formation spaced, and as far as could be 
judged running at much the same angle. 

From the similarity of the formation of 
these two mountains it is easy to come to the 
conclusion that originally here stood a moun- 
tain now forced asunder by the general up- 
heaval of prehistoric times. 

Many are the stumps still standing, rotting 
and bare, while the charred remains of others 
lay in all directions, unhappy reminders of the 
fiery onslaught which swept here several years 
ago, leaving a scene of wild desolation that has 
marked this region for its own. 

Picturesque and refreshing to behold lies the 
camp of Tommy Gerard on the southern end of 
the lake. saved from the fiery element by a fortu- 
nate wind; the rows of potato blossoms shining 
on the hillside yonder, and the little garden of 
truck nearer by surrounded by a fence as pro- 
tection from deer. Having reached the shore 
opposite on which the camp is located, the cour- 
teous Tommy in his amiable manner comes to 
greet us, and we are soon shown to our respective 
cabins, which are much the same as others we 
had found shelter in for the night. We had 
no sooner crossed the lake and got settled in our 
cabins when the storm broke with sharp flashes 
of lightning as the heavy roll of thunder swept 
over our heads, the dense downpour veiling the 
mountains from sight. Like many such summer 
storms it did not last long. The air now cooler, 
and feeling much more comfortable, we were 
soon on the lake and had a nice mess of trout 
for supper ere the sun, now glowing red, sank 
slowly behind the mountains, their somber aspect 
giving way to the evening shades which settled 
quietly down about us. On the morrow, after 
luncheon, we bid adieu to Bull Dog, and re- 
luctantly turned our steps homeward, yet happy 
in the thought that every moment of our trip 
was one of wholesome enthusiasm for the wood- 
land and its lore, and satisfied that the coming 
year would fird us not far from the Allagash. 





Wildcat Follows Hunters. 


Haywarp, Cal—A wildcat’s faithfulness to 
its dead mate was witnessed by Peter Crestetto, 
of Oakland. When out hunting in Redwood 
cafion, Crestetto encountered and shot a par- 
ticularly ferocious specimen, and after he had 
shot the cat, its mate followed him and twice 
jumped out of the bushes at him. 

Along with a companion, A. Forneris, of 
Oakland, Crestetto penetrated into the dense 





For Sale. 





GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, mail Ring-neck Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 

**Everything in the bird line 

from a Canary te an Ostrich. ’’ 
I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “F” DARIEN, CONN. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 
some of the nice yooringe or fry from our hatchery, and 
you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY, 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN - - New Preston, Conan. 











BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 





FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
eyed eggs in season. Hotel trade a oetene. Address 
. F. HOXIE, R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 





LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails). 
Please book orders quickly. 


E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., New York. 





Large stock prehistoric and modern Indian relics, 
old guns and pistols, Alaska curios, minerals, fos- 


2 Curios, Den curios for sale, Illustrated list, 5 cents, 
sils, etc. Address N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 





scrub of Redwood cajfion, which forms a splen- 
did fastness for wildcats|. The two hunters 
were after quail and rabbits, and had secured 
the limit of both kinds of game when they dis- 
covered two wildcats hiding in the brush. Both 
cats were large, and as they were within range 
of the shotguns made good targets. Crestetto 
fired at the nearest cat, but the shot failed to 
take effect and the animal, after springing sev- 
eral steps toward him, thought better of mak- 
ing an attack and tried to run off. A second 
shot brought the cat down. 

The mate of the dead wildcat succeeded in 
evading the bullets, and Crestetto, swinging the 
body over his shoulders, went off in quest of 
quail. As he went through the brush he was 
surprised to see the other wildcat stealing quiet- 
ly along behind him, stopping at intervals to 
smell the trail of blood from the wound which 
had caused the death of its mate. 

Crestetto lost sight of the second cat, but it 
again sprang out of the bushes near him, pre- 
senting a good mark for the shotgun. The 
hunter put down the dead wildcat and took him, 
but the cat was wary and disappeared in the 
bushes. Although Crestetto and his companion 
kept a lookout, the mate of the dead cat did 
not reappear, but probably went off to its lair. 
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| ALWAYS IN FRONT 


The value of the Airedale is little known among sportsmen—because the Airedale man 
has neglected the opportunity to tell just what the bully old Airedale can do. 


Do you want 100,000 men, who buy good dogs, to know more about this animal—and 
more of your kennels? 


The kennel pages of the New York Herald have become the court of last resort on the 
subject of the sportsman’s dog. Kennel men who use these pages know this. 


YOU tell these outdoor men, through its advertising columns, what you have and you 
will get a big following—if you deliver the goods. 


A Community Of Interests That Cannot Be Beaten 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE ALERT AIREDALE GOING TO WORK IN THE NORTH WOODS. 


Advertising rates, 30 cents per agate line. Further information on request. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 





